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PUBLISHER'S NOTIC ES. 


— . 
=p All communications aieting oe the 
matters of the Lm be Mee ds &e., should be 
names es! oe Sichie the Publishing Agent. 
ape tele at ‘in daily for papers with- 
3‘p Orders are coming! rpeccng 
out the pay. No paper will be sent excey pay 
comps der. Funds may be sent at om 
accompany the or a uti oi 
risk, by mail, taking care to have the teller P ‘ Sw 
envelope, and well sealed, directed, post paid, to the 
“a We desire to call attention to the notice 
which asks correspondents, in all cases, when names 
are sent, to give the county, as well as post office 
and State. One correspondent writes, “It is of no 
consequence to give the name of the county.” It 
is of consequence to us, as We-cannot enter the 
names of subscribers till we ascertain the county. 
Let every name be distinctly written. 
xp Agents and others, in sending names, are 
requested to be very particular, and have each let- 
ter distinct. Give the name of the Post Office, the 
Younty, and the State. 
' ory ‘Agents or others having funds to forward 
are desired, if the amount be considerable, to pur- 
chase of some bank a draft on New York, Phila- 
delphia, or Baltimore. Smaller amounts may be 
transmitted by mail, observing, when convenient, 
to send large bills on New England, New York, 
Philadelphia, or Baltimore banks. Do not send 
certificates of deposite. 
xp Accounts are kept with each subscriber, and 
when we receive money from him on his sub- 
scription, it is immediately passed to his credit, 
and a receipt therefor sent in his paper. If those 
who pay do not receive in a reasonable time 
receipts from this office, they are requested to noti- 
fy the publisher, stating the time when and to 
whom paid. | 
x‘pIn transcribing names, it is probable that 
errors have occurred. Our friends are requested 
to notify us in such cases, that they may be imme- 
diately corrected. 
¥*p Agents will notice that we keep an account 
with each subscriber. Hence no accounts will be 
kept with the agents; and in transmitting moneys 
on which they are entitled to a commission, they 
will retain the amount of their commission, and, w 
all cases, forward the money with the names, so as 
to make the account even at each remittance. 
x°y Any clergyman who will procure four sub- 
scribers, and send us eight dollars, may have a 
fifth copy gratis for one year. 
L. P. NOBLE, Publisher. 
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THE DEMOCRAT. 


A SKETCH OF THE LIFE AND CHARACTER OF WILLIAM 
LEGGETT, OF NEW YORK. 


“Oh Frespom! thou art not, as poets dream 

A fair young girl, with light and delicate limbs, 

And wavy tresses gushing from the cap 

With which the Roman masters crowned his slave, 
When he took off the gyves. A bearded man, 

Arihe‘l to the teeth, art thou; one mailed hand 

Grasps the broad shield, and one the sword; thy brow, 
Glorious in beauty though it be, is scarred 

With tokens of old wars; thy massive limbs 

Are strong with struggling. Power at thee has launched 
His bolts, and with his lightnings smitten thee ; 


They could not quench the life thou hast from Heaven.” 


Bryant. 

When the noblest woman in all France stood on 
the scaffold, just before her execution, she is said 
to have turned towards the statue of Liberty, 
which, strangely enough, had been placed near the 
guillotine, as its patron saint, with the exclama- 
tion, “Oh, Liberty! what crimes have been com- 
mitted in thy name!” It is-with a feeling akin to 
that which prompted this memorable exclamation 
of Madame Roland, that the sincere lover of hu- 
man freedom and progress is often compelled to 
regard American Democracy. 

For Democracy, pure and impartial—the self- 
government of the whole; equal rights and privi- 
leges, irrespective of birth or complexion ; the mo- 
rality of the Gospel of Christ, applied to legisla- 
tion; Christianity reduced to practice, and show- 
ering the blessings of its impartial love and equal 
protection upon all, like the rain and dews of 
Heaven—we have the sincerest love and reverence. 
So far as our own Government approaches this 
standard—and4, with all its faults, we believe it 
does so more nearly than any other—it has our 
hearty and steadfast allegiance. We complain of 
and protest against it only, where, in its original 
framework or present administration, it departs 
from the democratic principle. We regard the 
New Testament as the great text-book of pure 
Democracy, and we believe that, just in proportion 
as mankind receive its doctrines and precepts, not 
merely as matters of faith, and relating to another 
state of being, but as practical rules, designed for 
the regulation of the present life, as well as the fu- 
ture, their institutions, social arrangements, and 
forms of government, will approximate to the demo- 
cratic model. We believe in the ultimate complete 
accomplishment of the mission of Him who came “to 
preach deliverance to the captive, and the opening 
of prison doors to them that are bound.” We 
look forward to the universal dominion of His be- 
nign humanity; and, turning from the strife and 
blood, the slavery, and social and political wrongs 
of the Past and Present, anticipate the realization 
in the distant Future of that state, when the song 
of the angels at His advent shall be no longer a 
prophecy, but the jubilant expression of a glori- 
ous reality —“Glory to God in the highest! 
Peace in earth, and good will to man!” 

For the party in this country which has as- 
sumed the name of Democracy, as a party, we 
have, we confess, very little respect. That it has 
advocated many salutary measures, tending to 
equalize the advantages of trade, and remove the 
evils of special legislation, we cheerfully admit. 
But, if it has occasionally lopped some of the 
branches of the evil tree of oppression, so far from 
striking at its root, it has suffered itself to be made 
the instrument of nourishing and protecting it. 
It has allowed itself to be called, by its Southern 
flatterers, “Tne NATURAL ALLY OF SLAVERY.” It 
has spurned the petitions of the people in behalf 
of freedom under its feet, in Congress and State 
Legislatures. Nominally the advocate of univer- 
sal suffrage, it has wrested from the colored citi- 
zens of Pennsylvania that right of citizenship 
which they had enjoyed under a Constitution 
framed by Franklin and Rush. Perhaps the most 
shameful exhibition of its spirit was made in the 
late Rhode Island struggle, when the free suffrage 
Convention, solemnly calling heaven and earth to 
Witness its readiness to encounter all the horrors 
of civil war, in defence of the holy principle of 
equal and universal suffrage, deliberately exclud- 
ed colored Rhode Islanders from the privilege of 
voting-* In the Constitutional Conventions of 
Michigan and Towa, the same party declared all 
men equal, and then provided an exception to this 
rule in the case of the colored inhabitants. Its 
course on the question of excluding slavery from 
Texas is a matter of history, known and read of 
all. _ After such exhibitions of its practice, its pro- 

fessions have lost their power. The cant of de- 
mocracy upon the lips of men who are living down 
its principles is, to an earnest mind, well nigh in- 
sufferable. Pertinent were the queries of Eli- 
phaz, the Temanite, “Shall a man utter vain know- 
ledge, and fill his belly with the east wind? Shall 
he reason with unprofitable talk or with speeches, 
wherewith he can do no good?” Enough of weari- 
some talk we have had about “progress,” the rights 
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of “the masses,” the “dignity of labor,” and “ ex- 
tending the area of freedom!” “Clear your mind 
of cant, sir,” said Johnson to Boswell ; and no bet- 
ter advice could be now given to a class of our 
democratic politicians. Work out your democra- 
cy. Translate your words into deeds. Have done 
with your sentimental generalizations, and come 
down to the practical details of your duty as men 
and Christians. What avail your abstract theo- 
ries, your hopeless virginity of democracy, sacred 
from the violence of meanings? A democracy 
which professes to hold, as by divine right, the 
doctrine of human equality in its special keeping, 
and which, at the same time, gives its direct coun- 
tenance and support to the vilest system of oppres- 
sion on which the sun of heaven looks, has no bet- 
ter title to the name it disgraces than the apostate 
Son of the Morning has to his old place in Para- 
dise. Weare using strong language, for we feel 
strongly on this subject. Let those whose hypoc- 
risy we condemn, and whose sins against human- 
ity we expose, remember that they are the pub- 
lishers of their own shame, that they have gloried 
in their apostacy. There is a cutting severity in 
the answer which Sophocles puts in the mouth of 
Electra, in justification of her indignant rebuke of 
her wicked mother— 
“Tis you that say it, not I— 
You do the unholy deeds which find me words.” 

Yet, in that party calling itself democratic, we 
rejoice to recognise true, and generous, and thor- 
oughly sincere men—lovers of the word of democ- 
racy, and doers of it also—honest and hearty in 
their worship of Liberty, who are still hoping, 
with the lamented Sedgwick, that the antagonism 
which slavery presents to true democracy will be 
perceived by the people, in spite of the sophistry 
and appeals to prejudice by which their selfish 
leaders have hitherto succeeded in deceiving them. 
Such a man wags he whose name we have placed at 
the head of this article. 

Wu.uiam Leceerr! Let our right hand forget 
its cunning, when that name shall fail to awaken 
generous emotions, and aspirations for a higher 
and worthier manhood! True man and true Dem- 
ocrat ; faithful always to liberty, following where- 
ever she led, whether the storm beat in his face or 
on his back; unhesitatingly counting her enemies 
his own, whether in the guise of Whig monopoly 
and selfish expediency, or Democratic servility 
north of Mason and Dixon’s line towards Demo- 
cratic slaveholding south of it; poor, yet incor- 
ruptible; dependent upon party favor, as a party 
editor, yet risking all in condemnation of that 
party, when in the wrong; a man of the people, 
yet never stooping to flatter the people’s preju- 
dices; he is the politician, of all others, whom we 
would hold up to the admiration and imitation of 
the young men of our country. What Fletcher, 
of Saltorne, is to Scotland, and the brave spirits of 
the Old Commonwealth time, 


“Hands that penned 
And tongues that uttered wisdom, better none 
The later Sydney, Marvel, Harrington 
Young Vane, and others, who called Milton friend,” 


are to England, should Leggett be to America. 
His character was formed on these sturdy demo- 
cratic models. Had he lived in their day, he would 
have scraped with old Andrew Marvel the bare 
blade-bone of poverty, or even laid his head on 
the block with Vane, rather than forego his inde- 
pendent thought and speech. 

Of the early life of William Leggett, we have 
no very definite knowledge. Born in moderate 
circumstances, at first a woodsman in the Western 
wilderness ; then a midshipman in the navy ; then 
a denizen of New York, exposed to sore hardships 
and perilous temptations, he worked his way by 
the force of his genius to the honorable position of 
associate editor of the Evening Post, the leading 
Democratic journal of our great commercial me- 
tropolis. Here he became early distinguished for 
his ultraism in democracy. His whole soul revolt- 
ed against oppression. He was for liberty every- 
where and in all things—in thought, in speech, in 
vote, in religion, in government, and in trade; he 
was for throwing off all restraints upon the right 
of suffrage ; regarding all men as brethren, he 
looked with disapprobation upon attempts to ex- 
clude foreigners from the rights of citizenship ; he 
was for entire freedom of commerce; he denounced 
a national bank; he took the lead in opposition to 
the monopoly of incorporated banks; he argued in 
favor of direct taxation, and advocated a free post 
office, or a system by which letters should be trans- 
ported, as goods and passengers now are, by pri- 
vate establishments. In all this he was thoroughly 
in earnest. That he often erred through passion 
and prejudice, cannot be doubted; but in no in- 
stance was he found turning aside from the path 
which he believed to be the true one, from merely 
selfish considerations. He was honest alike to him- 
self and the public. Every question which was 
thrown up before him by the waves of political or 
moral agitation, he measured by his standard of 
right and truth, and condemned or advocated it, 
in utter disregard of prevailing opinions, of its 
effect upon his pecuniary interest, or of his stand- 
ing with his party. The vehemence of his pas- 
sions sometimes betrayed him into violence of lan- 
guage, and injustice to his opponents; but he had 
that rare and manly trait which enables its pos- 
sessor, Whenever he becomes convinced of error, 
to make a prompt acknowledgment of the convic- 
tion. 

In the summer of 1834, a series of mobs, directed 
against the Abolitionists, who had organized a na- 
tional society, with the city of New York as its 
central point, followed each other in rapid suc- 
cession. The houses of the leading men in the 
society were sacked and pillaged; mecting-houses 
broken into and defaced ; and the unoffending col- 
ored inhabitants of the city treated with the gross- 
est indignity, and subjected, in some instances, to 
shameful personal outrage. It was emphatically 
a “Reign of Terror.” The press of both political 
parties and of the leading religious sects, by appeals 
to prejudice and passion, and by studied misrep- 
resentation of the designs and measures of the 
Abolitionists, fanned the flame of excitement, un- 
til the fury of demons possessed the misguided 
populace. To advocate emancipation, or defend 
those who did so, in New York, at that period, 
was like preaching democracy in Constantinople, 
or religious toleration in Paris, on the eve of St. 
Bartholomew. Law was prostrated in the dust; 
to be suspected of Abolitionism was to incur the 
frightful liability of unimaginable insult and in- 
dignity; and the few and hunted friends of the 
slave, who, in those nights of terror, laid their 
heads upon the pillow, did so with the prayer of 
the Psalmist on their lips, ‘“ Defend me from them 
that rise up against me; save me from bloody 
men.” - : 

At this period, the New York Evening Post 
spoke out strongly in condemnation of the mob. 
William Leggett was not then an Abolitionist ; he 
had known nothing of the proscribed class, save 
through the cruel misrepresentations of their ene- 
mies. But, true to his democratic faith, he main- 
tained the right to discuss the question of slavery. 
The infection of cowardly fear, which at that time 
sealed the lips of multitudes, who deplored the ex- 
cesses of the mob, and sympathized with its vic- 
tims, never reached him. Boldly, indignantly, he 
demanded that the mob should be put down at 
once by the civil authorities. He declared the 
Abolitionists, even if guilty of all that had been 
charged upon them, fully entitled to the privileges 
and immunities of American citizens. He sternly 





reprimanded the Board of Aldermen of the city, for 


| he would not condemn his conduct. 








rejecting with contempt the memorial of the Ab- 
olitionists to that body, explanatory of their prin- 
ciples, and the measures by which they had sought 
to disseminate them. Referring to the deter- 
mination expressed by the Abolitionists in the re- 
jected document, not to recant or relinquish any 
principle which they had adopted, but to live and 
die by their faith, he said: “In this, however mis- 
taken, however mad, we may consider their opin- 
ions in relation to the blacks, what honest, inde- 
pendent mind can blame them? Where is the 
man so poor of soul, so white-livered, so base, that 
he would do less in relation to any important doc- 
trine in which he religiously believed? Where 
is the man who would have his tenets drubbed 
into him by the clubs of ruffians, or hold his con- 
science at the dictation of a mob ?” 

In the summer of%835, a mob of slayeholders 
broke open the post office at Charleston, South 
Carotina, and burnt in the street such papers and 
pamphlets as they judged to be “incendiary ;” in 
other words, such as adyocated the application of 
the democratic principle to the condition. of the 
slaves of the South. These papers were addressed 
not to the slave, but to the master. They con- 
tained nothing which had not been said and writ- 
ten by Southern men themselves—the Pinckneys, 
Jeffersons, Henrys, and Martins, of Maryland and 
Virginia. The example set at Charleston did not 
lack imitators. Every petty postmaster south of 
Mason and Dixon’s line became ex-officio a cen- 
sor of the press. Postmaster General Kendall, 
writing to his subordinate at Charleston, after 
stating that the Post Office Department had “no 
legal right to exclude newspapers from the mail, or 
prohibit their carriage or delivery, on account of 
their character or tendency, real or supposed,” 
declared that he would, nevertheless, give no aid, 
directly or indirectly, in circulating publications 
of anincendiary or inflammatory character ; and as- 
sured the perjured functionary, who had violated 
his oath of office, that, while he could not sanction, 
Against this 
virtual encouragement of a flagrant infringement 
of the freedom of the press, this licensing of thou- 
sands of petty Government officials to sit in their 
mail offices, to use the figure of Milton, cross- 
legged, like so many envious Junos, in judgment 
upon the daily offspring of the press, and taking 
counsel of passion, prejudice, and popular excite- 
ment, as to what was “incendiary” or “imflamma- 
tory,” the Evening Post spoke in tones of manly 
protest. While almost all the editors of his party 
throughout the country, either openly approved 
of the conduct of the Postmaster General, or si- 
lently acquiesced in it, William Leggett, who, in 
the absence of his colleague, was at that time sole 
editor of the Post, and who had everything to lose, 
in a worldly point of view, by assailing a leading 
functionary of the Government, who was a favor- 
ite of General Jackson and sharer of his popular- 
ity, did not hesitate as to the course which con- 
sistency and duty required at his hands. He took 
his stand for unpopular truth, at a time when a 
different course on his part could not have failed 
to secure him the favor and patronage of his party. 
In the great struggle with the Bank of the United 
States, his services had not been unappreciated by 
the President and his friends. Without directly 
approving the course of the Administration on the 
question of the rights of the Abolitionists, by re- 
maining silent in respect to it, he might have 
avoided all suspicion of mental and moral inde- 
pendence incompatible with party allegiance. The 
impracticable honesty of Leggett, never bending 
from the erectness of truth for the sake of that 
“thrift which follows fawning,” dictated a most 
severe and scorching review of the letter of Ken- 
dall. “More monstrous, more detestable doctrines, 
we have never heard promulgated,” he exclaimed, 
in one of his leading editorials. ‘ With what face, 
after this, can Mr. Kendall punish a postmaster 
for any exercise of the fearfully dangerous power 
of stopping and destroying any portion of the 
mails?” “The Abolitionists do not deserve to be 
placed on the same footing with a foreign enemy, 
nor their publications as the secret despatches of 
aspy. They are American citizens, in the exer- 
cise of their undoubted right of citizenship, and, 
however erroneous their views, however fanatic 
their conduct, while they act within the limits of 
the law, what official functionary, be he merely a 
subordinate or the head of the Post Office Depart- 
ment, shall dare to abridge them of their rights as 
citizens, and deny them those facilities of inter- 
course which were instituted for the equal accom- 
modation of all? Ifthe American people will sub- 
mit to this, let us expunge all written codes, and 
resolve society into its original elements, where 
the might of the strong is better than the right of 
the weak.” 

A few days after the publication of this manly 
rebuke, he wrote an indignantly sarcastic article 
upon the mobs which were at this time every- 
where summoned to “put down the Abolitionists.” 
The next day, the 4th of the 9th month, 1835, he 
received a copy of the address of the American 
Anti-Slavery Society to the public, containing a full 
and explicit avowal of all the principles and de- 
signs of the association. He gave it a candid pe- 
rusal, he weighed its arguments, he compared its 
doctrines with those at the foundation of his own 
political faith, and rose up from its examination 
an Abolitionist. He saw that he himself, misled 
by the pupular clamor, had done injustice to be- 
nevolent and self-sacrificing men; and he took the 
earliest occasion, in an article of great power and 
eloquence, to make the amplest atonement. He 
declared his entire concurrence with the views of 
the American Anti-Slavery Society with the sin- 
gle exception of a doubt which rested on his mind 
as to the abolition of slavery in the District of 
Columbia. We quote from the concluding para- 
graph of this article: 

“We assert without hesitation, that, if we pos- 
sessed the right, we should not scruple to exercise 
it for the speedy annihilation of servitude and 
chains. The impression made in boyhood by the 
glorious exclamation of Cato, 

*A day, an hour, of virtuous liberty 
Is worth a whole eternity of bondage ! 
has been worn deeper, not effaced, by time; and 
we eagerly and ardently trust that the day will 
yet arrive, when the clank of the bondman’s fet- 
ters will form no part of the multitudinous sounds 
which our country sends up to Heaven, mingling, 
as it were, into a song of praise for our national 
prosperity. We yearn with strong desire for the 
day when freedom shall no longer wave 
‘ Her fustian flag in mockery over slaves.’ 


A few days after, in reply to the assaults made 
upon him from all quarters, he calmly and firmly 
reiterated his determination to maintain the right 
of free discussion of the subject of slavery. 

“The course we are pursuing,” said he, “is one 
which we entered upon after mature deliberation, 
and we are not to be turned from it by a species of 
opposition, the inefficacy of which we have seen dis- 

layed in so many former instances. It is Philip 
Von Artevelde who says : 
All my life long, 
I have beheld with most respect the man 
Who knew himself, and knew the ways before him, 
And from among them chose considerately, 
With a clear foresight, not a blindfold courage ; 
And, having chosen, with a steadfast mind 
Pursued his purpose.’ 


“ This is the sort of character we emulate. If, 
to believe slavery a deplorable evil and curse, in 
whatever light it is viewed; if, to yearn for the 
day which shall break the fetters of three mil- 
lions of human beings, and restore to them their 
birthright of equal freedom ; if, to be willing, in 
season and out of season, to do all in our power to 
promote so desirable a result, by all means not in- 
consistent with owed duty—if these sentiments 
constitute us Abolitionists, then are we such, and 
glory in the name.” “The senseless cry of ‘ Abo- 
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litionist’ shall never deter us, nor the more sense- 
less attempt of so puny ® print as the New York 
Times to read us out_of the Democratic party. 
The often genteel and beautiful saying of the 
Latin historian, home sum—humani nihil a me 
alienum puto, we apply t@ the poor bondman as well 
as his master, and shalkendeavor to fulfil towards 
both the obligations of/an equal humanity.” 

The generation whith, since the period of which 
we are speaking, have} usen into active life, can 
have but a faint conception of the boldness of this 
movement on the part ¢f William Leggett. To be 
an Abolitionist then was to abandon all hope of 
political pre‘erment ot party favor, to be marked 
and branded as a sort@f social outlaw ; to hold 
e itself, at the mercy of 
lawless mobs. All thig; William Leggett clearly 
saw. He knew how rugged and thorny was the 
path upon which, impefled by his love of truth 
and the obligations of humanity, he was entering. 
From hunted and proscribed Abolitionists, and op- 
pressed and spirit-brokm.colored men, he could 
alone expect symnathy: The Whig journals, with 
a few honorable exceptions, exulted over what they 
regarded as the fall of a formidable opponent ; and, 
after painting his abolitionism in the most hideous 
colors, held-him up to their Southern allies as a 
specimen of the radical disorganizers and demo- 
cratic levellers of the North. His own party 
made haste to proscribe him. Government 
advertising was promptly withdrawn from his pa- 
per. The Globe at Washington, and the Argus 
at Albany, read him ou: of the pale of Democracy. 
Father Ritchie scolded and threatened. The dem- 
ocratic committee issued its bull against him from 
Tammany Hall. The resolutions of that committee 
were laid before him when he was sinking under 
severe illness. Rallying his energics, he replied 
to them with his accustomed spirit and boldness. 
The portion of his article which we copy is full 
of prophetic truth, and has been fulfilled to the 
letter, both as respects the committee and Martin 
Van Buren himself: 

“The day will come, nor is it far off, when those 
who compose the majority of the present general 
committee will blush for their proceeding of last 
night. Let Mr. Van Buren be elected through 
the base, paltry, truckling policy which his friends 
are exhibiting, and before his Administration ter- 
minates he will have reason to lament that his 
Northern supporters have not more strictly guided 
themselves by the only true rule of action, in pol- 
itics as in ordinary affairs of life, that honesty is 
the best policy. Should Mr. Van Buren succeed by 
keeping down the discussion for a while, it will 
only break forth with renewed violence after he 
is elected, and make his whole term of office one 
scene of rude commotion and perplexity. The 
question-must sooner or later be met, and met 
boldly. No Northern President can ever guide 


the affairs of this great nation in peace while sla- 
very exists.” 






This was his last word before he was utterly 
prostrated by a weary sickness of nearly a year’s 
duration. In this sore affliction, deserted as he was 
by too many of his political friends, he had the 
sympathy of the generous-hearted and humane of 
all parties ; and the prayer for his restoration went 
up in fervor and truth from the humble hearths 
of his poor colored fellow-citizens, in whose behalf 
he had almost made a martyr’s sacrifice. As soon 
as his health was sufficiently re-established, he 
commenced the publication of an independent 
democratic journal, under the expressive title of 
“Tue Prainpeacer,” In his first number, he 
stated that, claiming the right, he should exercise 
it on all proper occasions, of absolute freedom of 
discussion on the subject of slavery, as well as 
others. A poor man, he admitted that he estab- 
lished the paper in the expectation of deriving 
from it a livelihood ; but that even for that object he 
could not trim his sails to suit the varying breeze 
of popular prejudice. “If,” said he, “a paper 
which makes the Right, not the Expedient, its car- 
dinal object, will not yield its conductor a support, 
there are honest vocations that will; and better 
the humblest of them than to be seated at the head 
of an influential press, if its influence is not ex- 
erted to promote the cause of truth.” He was 
true to his promise. The free soul of a free strong 
man spoke out in his paper, “ unawed by influence 
and unbribed by gain.” He rebuked the politi- 
cians who were disgracing the name of democracy 
by concessions to slavery. He defended ex-Pres- 
ident Adams, when that gentleman was so fero- 
ciously assailed in Congress for presenting the pe- 
titions of slaves; and freely, and with more than 
his usual severity, condemned the veto pledge of 
Van Buren. He argued at length, and with great 
ability, the right to abolish slavery in the District 
of Columbia. One of his most eloquent articles, 
headed “ The Blessings of Slavery,’ was a review 
of a speech of John C. Calhoun, in which that 
extraordinary man, whose giant intellect has been 
robbed of its appropriate field of exercise by the 
very slavery of which he is the champion, under- 
took to maintain, in reply to Rives, of Virginia, 
that the chattel servitude of the South was not an 
evil, but “a GreatT coop.” Our limits will only 
allow of a single extract: 


“We have Mr. Calhoun’s own warrant for at- 
tacking his position, with all the fervor which a 
high sense of duty can give; for we do hold, from 
the bottom our soul, that slavery is an evil,a deep, 
detestable, damnable evil; an evil in all its as- 
pects ; an evil to the blacks, and a greater evil to 
the whites; an evil—moral, social, and political ; 
an evil which shows itself in the languishing con- 
dition of agriculture at the South, in its paralyzed 
commerce, and in the prostration of the mechanic 
arts; an evil that stares you in the face from un- 
cultivated fields, and howls in your ears through 
the tangled recesses of the Southern swamps and 
morasses. Slavery is such an evil that it withers 
what it touches. Where itis once securely estab- 
lished, the land becomes desolate, as the tree in- 
evitably perishes which the sea-hawk chooses for 
its nest ; while freedom, on the contrary, flourishes 
like the tannen, “on the loftiest and least shel- 
tered rocks,” and clothes with its refreshing ver- 
dure what, without it, would frown in naked and 
incurable sterility. y 

“If any one desires an illustration of the oppo- 
posite influences of slavery and freedom, let him 
look at the two sister States of Kentucky and 
Ohio. Alike in soil and climate, and divided only 
by a river, whose translucent waters reveal, 
through nearly ihe whole breadth, the sandy bot- 
tom over which they sparkle, how different are 
they in all the respects over Which man has con- 
trol! On the one hand, the air is vocal with the 
mingled tumult of a vast and prosperous popula- 
tion. Every hill side smiles with an abundant 
harvest, every valley shelters thriving village, 
the click of a busy mill drowns the prattle of 
every rivulet, and all the multitudinous sounds of 
business denote happy activity in every branch of 
social occupation. 

“This is the State which, but a few years ago, 
slept in the unbroken solitude of nature. The 
forest spread an interminable canopy of shade 
over the dark soil on which the fat and useless vege- 
tation rotted at ease, and through the dusky vistas 
of the wood only savage beasts and more savage 
men prowled in quest of prey. The whole land 
now blossoms like a garden. The tall and inter- 
lacing trees have unlocked their hold, and bowed 
before the woodman’s axe. The soil is disencum- 
bered of the mossy trunks which had reposed upon 
it for ages. The rivers flash in the sunlight, and 
the fields smile with waving harvests. This is 
Ohio, and this is what freedom has done for it. 

“ Now, let us turn to Kentucky, and note the 
opposite influences of slavery. A narrow and un- 
frequented path through the close and sultry cane- 
brake conducts us to a wretched hovel. It stands 
in the midst of an unweeded field, whose dilapi- 
dated enclosure scarcely protects it from the low- 
ing and hungry kine. Children half clad and 
squalid, and destitute of the buoyancy natural to 
their age, lounge in the sunshine, while their pa- 
rent saunters , to watch his languid slaves 
drive the ill-appointed team afield. This is nota 
fancy picture. It is a true copy of one of the fea- 
tures which make up the aspect of the State—and 
of every State where the moral leprosy of slav 
covers the people. with its noisome scales ; a dead- 





ening lethargy benumbs the limbs of the body 
politic; a stupor settles on the arts of life; 
agriculture reluctantly drags the plough and 
harrow to the field, only when scourged by neces- 
sity; the axe drops from the woodman’s nerve- 
less hand the moment his fire is scantily supplied 
with fuel; and the fen, undrained, sends up its 
noxious exhalations, to rack with cramps and 
agues the frame already too much enervated by a 
moral epidemic to creep beyond the sphere of the 
material miasm.” 

The Plaindealer was uniformly conducted with 
eminent ability ; but its editor was too far in ad- 
vance of his cotemporaries to find general ac- 
ceptance, or even toleration. In addition to pecuni- 
ary embarrassments, his health once more failed, 
and in the autumn of 1837 he was compelled to 
suspend the publication of his paper. One of the 
last articles which he wrote for it shows the ex- 
tent to which he was sometimes carried by the in- 
tensity and depth of his abhorrence of oppression, 
and the fervency of his adoration of liberty. 
Speaking of the liability of being called upon to 
aid the master in the subjection of revolted slaves, 
and in replacing their cast-off fetters, he thus ex- 
presses himself: ‘“‘ Would we comply with such a 
requisition? No! Rather would we sec our 
right arm lopped from our body, and the muti- 
lated trunk itself gored with mortal wounds, than 
raise a finger in opposition to men struggling in 
the holy cause of freedom. The obligations of 
citizenship are strong, but those of justice, hu- 
manity, and religion, stronger. We carnestly 
trust that the great contest of opinion which is 
now going on in this country may terminate in the 
enfranchisement of the slaves, without recourse 
to the strife of blood; but should the oppressed 
bondman, impatient of the tardy progress of truth, 
urged only in discussion, attempt to burst their 
chains by a more violent and shorter process, 
they should never encounter our arm nor hear 
our voice in the ranks of their opponents. We 
should stand a sad spectator of the conflict; and: 
whatever commiseration we might feel for the 
discomfiture of the oppressors, we should pray 
that the battle might end in giving frecdom to the 
oppressed.” 

With the Plaindealer, his connection with the 
public, ina great measure, ceased. His steady 
and intimate friend, personal as well as political, 
Theodore Sedgwick, jun., a gentleman who has, on 
many occasions, proved himself worthy of his lib- 
erty-loving ancestry, thus speaks of him in his 
private life at this period: “ Amid the reverses of 
fortune, harassed by pecuniary embarrassments, 
during the tortures of a disease which tore away 
his life piecemeal, he ever maintained the same 
manly and unaltered front—the same cheerful- 
ness of disposition—the same dignity of conduct. 
No humiliating solicitation, no weak complaint, 
escaped him.” At the election in the fall of 1838, 
the noble-spirited Democrat was not wholly for- 
gotten. A strenuous effort, which was well nigh 
successful, was made to secure his nomination as 
a candidate for Congress. It was at this juncture 
that he wrote to a friend in the city, from his res- 
idence at New Rochelle, one of the noblest letters 
ever penned by a candidate for popular favor. 
The following extracts will show how a true man 
can meet the temptations of political life: 


“ What I am most afraid of is, that some of my 
friends, in their too earnest zeal, will place me in 
a false position on the subject of slavery. I am an 
Abolitionist. I hate slavery in all its forms, de- 
grees, and influences; and 1 deem myself bound, 
by the highest meral and political obligations, not 
to let that sentiment of hate lie dormant and smoul- 
dering in my own breast, but to give it free vent, 
and let it blaze forth, that it may kindle equal ar- 
dor through the whole sphere of my influence. I 
would not have this fact disguised or mystified for 
any office the people have it in their power to 
give. Rather, a thousand times rather, would I 
again meet the denunciations of Tammany Hall, 
and be stigmatized with all the foul epithets with 
which the anti-abolition vocabulary abounds, than 
recall or deny one tittle of my creed. Abolition 
is, in my sense, a necessary and a glorious part of 
Democracy ; and I hold the right and duty to dis- 
cuss the subject of slavery, and to expose its hide- 
ous evils in all their bearings—moral, social, and 
political—as of infinitely higher importance than 
to carry fifty sub-treasury bills. ‘That I should 
discharge this duty temperately ; that I should not 
let it come in collision with other duties; that I 
should not let my hatred of slavery transcend the 
express obligations of the Constitution, or violate 
its clear spirit, I hope and trust you think suffi- 
ciently well of me to believe. But what I fear is, 
(not from you, however,) that some of my advo- 
cates and champions will seek to recommend me 
to popular support, by representing me as not an 
Abolitionist, which is false. All that I have writ- 
ten, gives the lie to it. All I shall write, will give 
the lie to it. 

“ And here, let me add, (apart from any consid- 
eration already adverted to,) that, as 4 matter of 
mere policy, I would not, if I could, have my name 
disjoined from abolitionism. To be an Abolition- 
ist now is to be an incendiary ; as three years ago, 
to be an anti-monopolist, was to be a leveller and a 
Jack Cade. See what three short years have donc 
in effecting the anti-monopoly reform; and depend 
upon it, that the next three years, or, if not three, 
say three times three, if you please, will work a 
greater revolution on the slavery question. The 
stream of public opinion now sets against us; but 
it is about to turn, and the regurgitation will be 
tremendous. Proud in that day may well be the 
man who can float in triumph on the first refluent 
wave, swept onward by the deluge which he him- 
self, in advance of his fellows, has largely shared 
in occasioning. Such be my fate; and, living or 
dead, it will, in some measure, be mine! I wave 
WRITTEN MY NAME IN INEFFACEABLE LETTERS ON 
tHe Anoxitrion Recorp ; and whether the reward ul- 


_timately come in the shape of honors to the living man, 


or a tribute to the memory of a departed one, I would 
not forfeit my right to it for as many offices as 
has in his gift, if cach of them was greater than his 
own. 

After mentioning that he had understood that 
some of his friends had endeavored to propitiate 
popular prejudice by representing him as no Abo- 
litionist, he says : 

“Keep them, for God’s sake, from committing 
any such fooleries for the sake of getting me into 
Congress. Let others twist themselves into what 
shapes they please, to gratify the present taste of 
the people; as for me, Iam not formed of such pli- 
ant materials, and choose to retain, undisturbed, the im- 
age of my God! I do not wish to cheat the people 
of their votes. I would not get their support, any 
more than their money, under false pretences. I 
am what Iam; and, if that does not suit them, I 
am content to stay at home.” 

God be praised for affording us, even in these 
latter days, the sight of an honest man! Amidst 
the heartlessness, the double-dealing, the evasions, 
the prevarications, the shameful treachery and 
falsehood of political men of both parties, in respect 
to the the question of slavery, how refreshing is it 
to listen to words like these! They renew our 
failing faith in human nature. They reprove our 
weak misgivings. We rise up from their perusal 
stronger and healthier. With something of the 
spirit which dictated them, we renew our vows to 





. Freedom, and, with manlier energy, gird up our 


souls for the stern struggle before us. 

As might have been expected, and as he him- 
self predicted, the efforts of his friends to procure 
his nomination failed ; but the same generous ap- 
preciators of his rare worth were soon after more 
successful in their exertions in his behalf. He 
received from President Van Buren the appoint- 
ment of the mission to Guatemala—an appoint- 
ment which, in addition to honorable employment 
in the service of his country, promised him the ad- 
vantages of a sea voyage, and a ehange of climate, 


for the restoration of his health. The course of 


Martin Van Buren on the subject of slavery will 
form by no means the most creditable portion of his 
political history; but it certainly argues well for 
his magnanimity and freedom from merely personal 
resentment, that he gave this appointment to the 


man who had animadverted upon that course with 
the greatest freedom; and whose rebuke of the 
veto pledge, severe in its truth and justice, form- 
ed the only discord in the pxan of partisan flat- 
tery which greeted his Inaugural. Put, however 
well intended, it came too late. In the midst of 
the congratulations of his friends on the bright- 
ening prospect before him, the still hopeful and 
vigorous spirit of Wituiam Leecrrr was sum- 
moned away by death. Universal regret was 
awakened. Admiration of his intellectual power, 
and that generous and full appreciation of his 
high moral worth, which had been in too many in- 
stances withheld from the living man by party 
policy and prejudice, were now freely accorded 
to the dead. The presses of poth political parties 
vied with each other in expressions of sorrow at 
the loss of a great and true man. The Democracy, 
through all its organs, hastened to canonize him 
as one of the saints of its calendar. The general 
committee, in New York, expunged their resolu- 
tions of censure. The Democratic Review —at 
that period the most respectable mouthpiece of 
the Democratic party—made him the subject of 
exalted eulogy. His early friend and co-editor, 
Witiiam Curren Bryanr, laid upon his grave 
the following tribute, alike beautiful and true : 


“The earth may ring, from shore to shore, 
With echoes of a glorious name, 

But he whose loss our tears deplore 
Has left behind him more than fame. 


“For, when the death-frost came to lie 
On Leggett’s warm and mighty heart, 

And quenched his bold and friendly eye, 
His spirit did nat all depart. 


“ The words of fire that from his pen 
He flung upon the lucid page, 

Still move, still shake the hearts of men, 
Amid a cold and coward age. 


“ His love of Truth, too warm, too strong, 
For Hope or Fear to chain or chill, 

His hate of tyranny and wrong, 
Burn in the breasts they kindled still.” 


So lived and died William Leggett. What a 
rebuke of party perfidy, of political meanness, of 
the common arts and stratagems of demagogucs, 
comes up from his grave! How the cheek of 
mercenary selfishness crimsons at the thought of 
his incorruptible integrity! How heartless and 
hollow pretenders, who offer lip service to free- 
dom, while they give their hands to whatever 
work their slaveholding managers may assign 
them—who sit in chains round the crib of Gov- 
ernmental patronage, putting on the spaniel and 
putting off the man, and making their whole lives 
a miserable lie, shrink back from a contrast with 
the proud and austere dignity of his character! 
What a comment on their own condition is the 
memory of a man who could calmly endure the 
loss of party favor, the reproaches of his friends, 
the malignant assaults of his enemies, and the 
fretting evils of poverty, in the hope of bequeath- 
ing, like the dying testator of Ford. 


“ A fame by seandal untouched, 
To Memory and ‘Time’s old daughter, Truth.” 


The praises which such men are now constrained 
to bestow upon him, are their own condemna- 
tion. Every stone which they pile upon his grave, 
is written over with the record of their hypocrisy. 

We have written rather for the living than the 
dead. And as one of that proscribed and hunted 
band of Abolitionists, whose rights were so brave- 
ly defended by Wiutiam Leceerrt, we should, in- 
deed, be wanting in ordinary gratitude, not to do 
honor to his memory ; but we have been actuated 
at the present time mainly by a hope that the 
character, the lineaments of which we have so im- 
perfectly sketched, may awaken a generous emu- 
lation in the hearts of the Young Democracy of 
our country. Democracy such as Wintiam Lec- 
cretr believed and practised, Democracy in its 
full and all-comprehensive significance, is destined 
to be the settled political faith of this republic. 
Because the Despotism of Slavery has usurped its 
name, and offered the strange incense of human 
tears and blood on its profaned altars, shall we, 
therefore, abandon the only political faith which 
coincides with the Gospel of Jesus, and meets the 
aspirations and wants of humanity? No. The 
duty of the present generation in the United 
States is to reduce this faith to practice; to make 
a fact of the beautiful ideal of our Democracy. 
“Every American,” says Leggett, “who in any 
in any way countenances slavery, is derelict to his 
duty, as a Christian, a patriot, a man; and every 
one does countenance and authorize it who suffers 
any opportunity of expressing his deep abhorrence 
of its manifold abominations to pass unreproved.” 
The whole world has an interest in this matter. 
The influence of our democratic despotism is ex- 
erted against the liberties of Europe. Political 
reformers in the old world, who have testified to 
their love of freedom by serious sacrifices, hold 
but one language on this point. They tell us that 
American slavery furnishes Kings and Aristocra- 
cies with their most potent arguments—that it is 
a perpetual drag on the wheel of political progress. 
We have before us, at this time, a letter from 
Siedensticker, one of the leaders of the patriotic 
movement in behalf of German Liberty in 1831. 
It was written from the prison of Celle, where he 
had been confined for cight years. The writer ex- 
presses his indignant astonishment at the speeches 
of John C. Calhoun, and others, in Congress, on 
the slavery question, and deplores the disastrous 
influence of our great inconsistency upon the cause 
of freedom throughout the word—an influence 
which paralyzes the hands of the patriotic reform- 
er, while it strengthens those of his oppressor, and 
deepens around the living martyrs and confessors 
of European Democracy the cold shadow of their 
prisons. Joseph Sturge, of Birmingham, the Pres- 
dent of the British Free Suffrage Union, and 
whose philanthropy and democracy have been 
vouched for by the Democratic Review in this coun- 
try, has the following passage in an address to the 
citizens of the United States: “ Although an ad- 
mirer of the institutions of your country, and 
deeply lamenting the evils of my own Government, 
I find it difficult to reply to those who are oppos- 
ed to any extension of the political rights of Eng- 
lishmen, when they point to America, and say, 
that where all have a control over the legislation 
but those who are guilty of a dark skin, slavery 
and the slave-trade remain, not only unmitigated, 
but continue to extend; and that while there is 
an onward movement in favor of its extinction, not 
only in England and France, but in Cuba and 
Brazil, American legislators cling to this enor- 
mous evil, without attempting to relax or mitigate 
its horrors.” 

Inthe name of cur common humanity, we ask, 
How long shall such appeals from such sources be 
wasted upon us? Shall our baleful example en- 
slave the world? Shall the tree of Democracy, 
which our fathers intended for “ the healing of the 
nations,” be to them like the fabled Upas, blight- 
ing all around it? 

Men of the North! Pioneers of the free West ! 
Non-slaveholders of the South! It is for you to 
answer these questions. It is for you to say 
whether the present well-nigh intolerable evil 
shall continue to incréase its boundaries, and 
strengthen its hold upon the Government, the po- 
litical parties, and the religious sects of our coun- 
try. Interest and honor, present possession and 
future hope, the memory of your fathers, the pros- 
of your children, gratitude, affection, the 
still call of the dead, the ery of oppressed nations 


looking hith for the result of all their 
hopes, the voice of God in the soul, in Revelation, 


and in His Providence, all appeal to you for a 
speedy and righteous decision. At this moment, 
on the floor of Congress, Democracy and Slavery 





have met.in a death-grapple. The South stands 
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firm ; it allows no party division on theslaye ques- 
tion. One of its members has declared that phe 
slave States have no traitors.” Can the same be 
said of the free? Now, as in the time of the fatal 
Missouri compromise, there are, it is to be feared, 
political pedlars among our representatives, whose 
souls are in the market, and whose consciences are 
vendible commodities. Through their means, the 
slave power may gain a temporary triumph; but 
may not the very baseness of the treachery arouse 
the Northern heart? By driving the free States 
to the wall, may it not compel them to turn and 
take an aggressive attitude—Whig, Democrat, and 
Liberty man, clasping hands over the altar of their 
common freedom, and swearing eternal hostility to 
slavery ? 

Be the issue of the present contest what it may, 
those who are faithful to freedom should allow no 
temporary reverse to shake their confidence in the 
ultimate triumph of the Right. The slave will 
be free. Democracy in America will yet be a 
glorious reality; and when the topstene of that 
Temple of Freedom which our fathers left unfin- 
ished shall be brought forth with shoutings and 
cries of Grace unto it; when our now drooping 
Liberty lifts up her head and prospers, happy will 
he be who can say, with John Milton, “Among 
those who have something more than wished -her 
welfare, I too have my charter and frechold of re- 
joicing to me and my heirs.” J. G.W. 

in ae 
For the National Era. 
THE HOMELESS. 


BY MISS ALICE CAREY. 
As down on the wing of the raven, 
Or drops on the upas-tree lie, 
So darkness and blight are around me 
To-night, I can scarcely tell why! 
Alone in the populous city ! 
No hearth for my coming is warm, 
And the stars, the sweet: stars, are all hidden 
On high in the cloud and the storm! 


The memories of things that are saddest, 
The phantoms unbidden that start 

From the ashes of hopes that have perished, 
Are with me to-night in my heart! 

Alas, in this desolate sorrow, 
The moments are heavy and long ; 

And the white-pinioned spirit of Fancy 
Is weary, and hushes her song! 


One word of the commonest kindness 
Could make all around me seem bright, 
As birds in the haunts of the summer, 
Or lights in a village at night; 
But, lacking that word, on my spirit 
There settles the heaviest gloom, 
And I sit with the midnight around me, 
And long for the peace of the tomb. 
Cincinnati, Ox10. 
seine ipetlpa dpi 
For the National Era. 
THE BRITISH WEST INDIES. 


There are English gentlemen, long residents at 
Jamaica, who understand well what slavery was 
and what emancipation is, and who, being friends 
of universal freedom, naturally feel adeep interest 
in “the question” in this country. It is interest- 
ing, when they visit this country, or communicate 
their thoughts by letters, to learn their views of 
the change that has taken place in the British 
West Indies, whether beneficial or otherwise, as 
well-authenticated facts and just comparisons of 
the past and present bear upon the state of things 
here and the prospect before us. There are Amer- 
icans, too, Who by personal observation know the 
state of things in those islands. It is conceded 
by many judicious and fair-minded men in the 
British West Indies, and known by foreigners 
who have visited there, that, if freedom fails of its 
appropriate results, it will be because of the old 
master spirit and the force of British customs in- 
fusing themselves into every arrangement respect- 
ing the emancipated—the one treating the freeman 
practically as if he were a slave—scolding, brow- 
beating, domineering, as far as possible, as in olden 
time ; and the other, in the lordling spirit of Brit- 
ish aristocracy, never dreaming of making the 
emancipated anything more than a low English 
peasantry, and of course approaching and dealing 
with them in every respect accordingly. 

Large sums have been expended, both before 
and since the emancipation of the slaves in the 
British West Indies, by the religious and philan- 
thropic people of Great Britain, in sustaining mis- 
sionaries and promoting education among the black 
and colored population. The chief efforts have 
been madein Jamaica. There are also a few Ameri- 
can missionaries and teachers in that island, who 
are laboring to do good, in an humble and self- 
denying way. It is to be hoped that these mis- 
sionaries and teachers will be sustained ; not with 
a view of spreading the mission over a large terri- 
tory, but for the purpose of working out the results 
of freedom on true missionary principles. It should 
be a snug, compact, and fair experiment, dealing 
with the people in all things as men and not as 
serviles, and aiming to make them a Yankee farm- 
ing population, not an European peasantry. But 
to this end, the first and great thing is, to have 
the people become the proprictors of the soil—to buy 
up the land wherever they can, in little properties 
of their own, put up their small houses, and get 
their other comforts around them. Nothing will 
give them a fecling of independence and make them 
act like men, sooner than this. But if they do this, 
and the missionaries encourage them in it, they 
will need help, considerable help for a time, in sup- 
porting their religious and other teachers. Should 
the missionaries and teachers conduct themselves 
in accordance with these views, the friends of the 
colored man in this country will be able to silence 
at once any clamor that may be made from the bad 
results of emancipation where it has been worked 
in the “ old master” way. 

The experiment of carrying out colored people 
from Jamaica, as teachers and helpers in Africa, 
has, it is said, signally failed, both in the case of 
the Baptists and in that of the Presbyterians. 
The truth is, that, after the salvation of the peo- 
ple, the great object and value of an American 
mission there is to work out the experiment of free- 
dom on New England principles. 

Providence seems to have directed the British 
nation to the work of emancipation in its western 
islands, not for the good of the emancipated and 
the white population there only, but for the instruc- 
tion and encouragement of the people in this coun- 
try. Happy shall we be, if we suitably regard the 
lesson set us. There are those, I know, who point 
to the great experiment made in these islands as a 
failure; but such persons are probably ignorant 
of the facts in the case, or blinded by prejudice. 
Often is it said, the exports from the islands since 
emancipation are less than they were during sla- 
very. This statement is about as poor an argu- 
ment against freedom as would be the fact that, 
within a year after emancipation had taken place, 
£30,000 sterling, the currency of Jamaica, had dis- 
appeared, and the British Government ge! to sup- 
ply its place by sending a large quantity 0 poy 
The missing currency was in the. pockets of the 
emancipated, who for a time kept it there, fearing 
it might be wrested from them. The experiment 
is a successful one; and many are the planters who 
resisted the change, but who now joyfully acknow- 
ledge their error, and rejoice in emancipation. 


CLARKSON. 
nee 


MINERAL LAND BILL. 


The general features of the mineral land bill, 

passed in the House, as amended by the Senate, 
are thus presented by the Washington corres- 
pondent of the New York Tribune: 
That bill provides that the mineral lands shall 
be offered for sale in subdivisions of quarter-quar- 
ter sections, at the rate of $5 per acre—no lands, 
however, to be sold, which are holden under leases 
granted by the Secretary of War, till after the 
expiration of such leases; and persons holding 
such leases are authorized to purchase the lands 
holden under them at the rate of $2 50 per - j 
and all persons holding permits, and who have 
complied with the conditions of such pane, 
enter and purchase the lands therein granted, at 
the same price of $2 50 peracre. _. 

It will be seen that persons holding leases or 
permits can obtain lands for one-half the price as 
those without them. This is an equitable differ- 
ence, because persons who have been at the ex- 
pense and trouble of making locations should be 
protected inst those who have encountered 
neither trouble nor expense. 


he late Trenton 
The ladies passed buckets at the la ren 
fire. The ladies are not disposed to quench all 
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- WASHINGTON, MARCH 4, 1847. 








THE CONSTITUTIONAL QUESTION—ANTI- 
SLAVERY MEN. 


We proceed at once to notice the following rés- 
olutions of the State Liberty Convention of Mas- 


sachusetts : : 

Resolved, That, to secure human rights, govern- 
ments are instituted among men, deriving their 
just power from the consent of the governed—but 
the power and scope of such governments cannot 
extend so far as to conflict with the natural rights 
of man, or be inconsistent with the principles of 
natural justice. 


Resolved, That the Constitution of the United . 


States does not establish slavery, nor give it any 
legal existence; nor does it, by any fair interpre- 
tation, sanction it, within the States. Nor could 
it so sanction it, even had its framers so intended, 
inasmuch as slavery had at that time no legal ex- 
istence in any of the States of the Union: Because, 
first, the colonial charters did not authorize it. 
Secondly, the trade between the Colonies and Af- 
rica was never legalized by Great Britain. Third- 
ly, the decision of the Court of King’s Bench, in 
the case of Somerset, in 1772, settled the law of 
the land, as applicable to the Colonies as to any 
part of Great Britain. Fourthly, the Declaration 
of Independence, in 1776, became a fundamental 
law of the land, with which slavery was necessa- 
rily inconsistent. Fifthly, none of the Constitu- 
tions of the then States recognise it. And, sixthly, 
because slavery is inconsistent with natural right 
and justice, and its establishment lies beyond the 
limit of rightful constitutional and legislative au- 
thority. 

The first resolution affirms, that “the power 
and scope” of a government founded upon the con- 
sent of the governed, “cannot extend so fur as to 
conflict with the natural rights of man, or be in- 
consistent with the principles of natural justice.” 
No comment upon this would be needed, were it 
not for the doctrine, recently broached by some, 
that law is no law unless it be a righteous one— 
a doctrine with no other force than that derived 
from a mere play on words. Whether the “power 
and scope” of.such a government as that named 
above, can extend so far as to conflict with the 
natural rights of man, is a mere question of fact. 
The right to violate “the natural rights of man, or 
act inconsistently with the principles of natural 
justice,” certainly exists nowhere. But that “the 
power and scope” (the last term meaning design or 
purpose) of such a government may extend so 
“fay as to conflict with natural rights,” is proved by 
the fact, that some fifteen Governments in this coun- 
try are continually sanctioning and enforcing the 
violation of such rights. 

“Ah! but they are not just Governments,” it is 
said. True. Is it then meant by the proposition, 
that no just government can, in its provisions, 
“eonflict with natural rights and the principles of 
natural justice?” This is a truism—a just gov- 
ernment certainly cannot at the same time be an 
unjust one. 

But it is the second resolution which deserves 
special comment. 

It is often remarked, that it is unwise to make 
any concession to Slavery. So it is. And not only 
unwise, but indefensible. But it is always proper 
to make concessions demanded by the Truth. An 
unsound argument or an erroneous statement, put 
forth against slavery, tends to strengthen its 
claims. 

We agree with the declaration, that the Con- 
stitution of the United States does not establish 
slavery, or give it any legal existence. We go 
further, and affirm, that it confers no power upon 
the Government to establish slavery, or give it 
legal existence. Nor does it give any legal sanction 
to the system. But by no means do we assent to 
the position that “it could not have given such a 
sanction, even had its framers so intended ;” nor 
do we admit the trath generally of the allegations 
made in support of this position. 

1. As to the Colonial Charters, we shall say 
nothing about them, for we have no opportunity 
now to examine them. But, so far as we remem- 
ber, they did not prohibit the establishment of 
slavery, and were not repugnant to it. 

2. On what ground the second statement is made, 
we are at a loss to understand. The trade in 
slaves between the Colonies and Africa was recog- 
nised as a egal commerce—was sanctioned by the 
Crown—was perpetuated by the use of the royal 
veto, in opposition to the express will of some of 
the colonies. These are facts attested by history. 
So far back as the year 1732, the Legislature of 
Virginia began to legislate against the foreign 
slave trade. The duties upon slave importation 
were increased, from time to time, till, in 1772, 
they amounted to above forty per cent. In the 
same year, # petition on the subject was presented 
to the Throne, from the House of Burgesses of 
Virginia. It says that the commerce in slaves 
had “long been considered as a trade of great in- 
humanity, and under its’ present encouragement,” it 
threatened the existence of His Majesty’s colonics. 
After showing that though some of his “ Majes- 
ty’s subjects of Great Britain” might reap emol- 
ument from it, it greatly retarded the settlement 
of the colonies,” it concluded as follows : 

“Deeply impressed with these sentiments, we 
most humbly besezch your Majesty to remove all 
these restraints on your Majesty's Governors of this 
colony, which prohibit their assenting to such laws as 
might check so very pernicious a commerce.” 

How does this plain statement of facts consist 
with the declaration that the trade in slaves was 
never legalized by Great Britain? In the Consti- 
tution of Virginia, “the inhuman use of the royal 
negative,” in refusing permission to exclude slaves 
from the colonies, was assigned as one of the rea- 
sons for separating from Great Britain. Besides, 
why was it found necessary to agitate so long and 
earnestly to procure a law abolishing the slave trade 
between Africa and the British dominions, if that 
trade was never legalized by Great Britain ? 

3. The third statement is, that “the decision 
of the Court of King’s Bench, in the case of Som- 
erset, in 1772, settled the law of the land, as appli- 
cable to the coloniés as to any part of Great Brit- 
ain” This cannot be true; else, why was com- 
pensation allowed by the British Government to 
ours, for slaves owned in this country, wrecked 
upon the Bermuda islands defore the abolition of sla- 
very there? It will be recollected that our Gov- 
ernment, with a pertinacious fidelity to the slave 
power, ever characteristic of it, demanded com- 
pensation for slaves in certain vessels, the Enco- 
mium, Comet, and Hermione, wrecked on the Brit- 
ish West India islands, whereby the slaves were 
made free. One of the vessels was lost prior to 
the act of abolition in the colonies; and for the 
slaves on board that vessel, if we recollect aright, 
compensation was awarded ; the principle was thus 
recognised, that, the colonies being slaveholding, 
the decision in the case of Somerset did not apply to 
them. Compensation was denied in the other 
cases, because the transaction took place after the 
abolition of slavery in the islands. 

4. It is said, fourthly, that “the Declaration of 
Independence, in 1776, became a fundamental law 
of the land, with which slavery was necessarily in- 
consistent.” Doubtless slavery, in all its parts, is 
inconsistent with the Declaration of Independ- 
ence ; but where is the authority for saying that 
this became the fundamental law of the land? The 
people of the colonies did not so ordain. Nothing 
in the Declaration itself gives countenance to this 
idea. The Supreme Court of the United States 
has never so ruled. The Constitution of the 
United States, behind which there is no higher 
authority than the ultimate sovereignty of the 
people, does not so recognise it. Let us not im- 
pose an agreeable fiction upon our Own minds. 
"That Declaration was put forth by the represent- 
atives of slaveholding colonies, not as a law, but 
as a vindication of their separation from Great 
Britain. In that they affirmed certain great prin- 
ciples as the foundation of all just government, 
and thereby came under a moral obligation to 
carry out those principles faithfully in their own 
case ; but they did not ordain them as the funda- 
mental Jaw of the Government they were about 
to originate. Nor could these principles have any 
legal force over them, until declared to be law. 
‘When they came to form the Constitution, their 
language was this: “We do hereby ordain and 
establish this Cons ” &, This is the 
- fundamental and the only fundamental law of the 


land. We could wish it were otherwise. We wish 
it could be said, with truth, that the Declaration 
of Independence had been ordained and estab- 
lished by our forefathers as the fundamental law 
of the la But we cannot go beyond the record, 
and believe without evidence. 

5. “Fifthly. None of the Constitutions of the 
then States recognised it.” This is scarcely true. 
Several of the Constitutions of the States at the 
adoption of the Constitution, contained various 
provisions recognising indirectly the condition of 
slavery. For example, they provided that no “free 
man should be deprived of the right of liberty 
Without,” &c., and that every “free man” should 
be entitled to vote, &c. This certainly was a re- 
cognition of the fact that there were or might be 
slaves in those commonwealths, and excluded these 
slaves from certain privileges. 

But, what matter if “the Constitutions of the 
then States” did not recognise it? The Jaws did. 
In fact, slavery was a part of the social structure. 
Slaves were first introduced into Virginia in the 
year 1620, They increased steadily from that time 
till, in 1776, they constituted a large portion of 
the inhabitants of the States. During all this 
period, Jaws were continually made, recognising 
them as slaves; and it does really seem like cavil- 
ling to deny, that what had been in existence for 
more than a century, was imbedded in the local in- 
stitutions of a State, recognised and guarded by all 
its laws, and was a component part of the basis of 
its social system, was not legalized, because not 
written expressly in the Constitution ! 

In the year 1663, a law was passed in Virginia, 
by which all children born in the country “were 
declared to be Jond or free, according to the con- 
dition of the mother.” In 1667, it was declared 
that “the conferring of baptism doth not alter the 
condition of the person baptized, as to his bondage 
or freedom. This was done that the new masters, 
freed from this doubt, may more carefully advance 
the propagating of Christianity, by permitting 
their slaves to be baptized.” In 1682, it was de- 
clared, that all “ servants brought into this country, 
by sea or land, not being Christians, whether 
Moors, Mulattoes, or Indians, except Turks and 
Moors in amity with Great Britain, and all In- 
dians which should besold by neighboring Indians, 
or any others trafficking with us, as s/aves, should 
be slaves to all intents and purposes whatsoever.” 
This act was re-enacted in 1705, and afterwards 
in 1753. 

Here, then, are numerous laws ordaining the 
condition of slavery, dooming certain persons to 
that condition, establishing and perpetuating the 
slaveholding relation, which had already existed 
for more than a century under the guarantees of 
the law; and yet the assertion is made, that, at 
the time of the Constitution adoption, it was not 
legalized in a single colony! What is true of 
Virginia is true of all the colonies. It was legal- 
ized in Pennsylvania and New York. Else, why 
did Pennsylvania, and New York, and New Jer- 
sey, find it necessary to pass laws abolishing the 
condition ? 

6. “Sixthly. Because slavery is inconsistent 
with natural right and justice, and its establish- 
ment lies beyond the limit of rightful constitutional 
and legislative authority.” That is, slavery had no 
legal existence in any of the States of this Union, 
because its establishment lies beyond the limit of 
rightful constitutional and legal authority. We 
respectfully submit that this is a non sequitur. It 
would be logical to say that slavery has no right- 
Jul legal existence, because its establishment lies 
beyond the limit of rightful, constitutional, and 
legal authority ; or that it has no legal existence, 
because its establishment lies beyond the limit of 
constitutional and legal authority; but, certainly, 
the premise—the establishment of slavery “lies 
beyond the limit of rightful constitutional and legal 
authority”—does not warrant the conclusion that 
it has no legal existence. For there are bad as well 
as good laws. There is wrongful as well as right- 
ful constitutional and legal authority. An insti- 
tution may be legal according to human enact- 
ment, and illegal according to divine enactment. 
In other words, the most wrongful systems and 
practices may be /egalized, although that act by no 
means changes their character, or releases from 
guilt any one who may choose to support them. 

3‘ In closing, we would state, that we have on 
hand two communications—one sustaining the old, 
the other advocating the new doctrines. We shall 
publish the former next week, the latter the week 
after. A full comparison of views will be profit- 
able. We speak only for ourselves. 


a 
BILE FOR THE RELIEF OF IRELAND. 


The bill appropriating $500,000 for the relief 
of the people of Ireland passed the Senate last 
Saturday evening by a decided majority. We dis- 
like to suspect men’s motives, but it is one of the 
inconveniences to which politicians are subjected, 
that they neverappear ina more uncertain light 
than when dealing in public charity. We could 
not help remembering that this bill was intro- 
duced, sustained, and carried through, chiefly by 
the co-operation of rival aspirants for the Presi- 
dency. 

But, whence the power of Congress to pass 
such a bill? Is our Government, indeed, one of 
delegated powers? Is it true that it has no rights 
not conferred by the Constitution? Such is the 
doctrine of the State rights men; such particu- 
larly is the creed of Mr. Calhoun and the Demo- 
cratic party. But two of the most ardent sup- 
porters of this bill were Mr. Calhoun and Gen. 
Cass! Think of that! Where do they find in 
the Constitution power vested in the Government 
to appropriate the moneys of the people of the 
United States to charitable purposes? Where is 
it written, that the Federal Government shall be 
the almoner of the Republic? That it shall have 
power to take money from my pocket, to buy 
clothes or breadstuffs for the poor of other lands ? 
There are powers conferred to do certain things, 
and the right to appropriate moneys necessary to 
give efficiency to the exercise of such powers is 
an essential incident. But nowhere is any power 
conferred to convert the Treasury of the United 
States into a charity fund? If the Government 
has a right to make an appropriation for such a 
purpose, of half a million, it has a right to appro- 
priate twenty millions. The principle in both 
cases is the same. How much shall be appropri- 
ated, is a mere question of expediency. But if it 
may appropriate money to relieve the poor in Ire- 
land, why may it not appropriate money to relieve 
the States of this Union of their heavy debts, and 
thus wipe out the foul blot of repudiation? Or, 
set apart a fund to be used by the States in aid 
of the relief of our two and a half millions of 
slaves? There is just as much power conferred 
by the Constitution to do either of these things, 
as to give money to relieve the poor of Ireland. 
We said, the right to appropriate moneys from 
the Treasury was a necessary incident to the 
powers of legislation conferred by the Constitu- 
tion. By the extent of these powers, therefore, it 
must be regulated. Where no power of legisla- 
tion is conferred, this right does not exist. But 
there is a clause which expressly confers this right 
to appropriate moneys, and in so doing defines its 
limits. Congress shall have power to lay and collect 
taxes, duties, imposts, and excises” —for what pur- 
pose? “to pay the debts and provide for the com- 
mon defence and general welfare of the United 
States.” Where in this clause do you find any 
power vested in the Government to become grand 
almoner of the United States, and impose upon 
the people compulsory almsgiving? We did not 
hear all the debate, but were informed that Mr. 
Calhoun justified himself on this ground :—the 
Federal Government, so far as the States were 
concerned, was purely one of delegated authority, 
could exercise no power that was not delegated ; 
but, in all our external relations, it was su- 
preme, and enjoyed original and inherent powers. 
This is a beautiful doctrine to be put forth by 
a strict constructionist! If true, how happens it 
that the framers of the Constitution deemed it 


necessary to confer, in a the powers to 
be exercised by the General Government over our 
external or foreign relations? A reference to the 


relations of the States when the Constitution was 
formed, and the Constitution itself, demonstrate 





that, as it regards all our external or foreign rela- 





tions, the Government has no other than delegated 
powers. The Constitution confers upon Congress 
the power “to regulate commerce with foreign 
nations ;” to “lay imposts ;” “to define and punish 
piracies committed on the high seas, and peypore 
against the laws of nations ;” “to declare war ; 
and it invests the President with power, “by and 
with the advice and consent of the Senate, to 
make treaties, and appoint ambassadors, other 
ministers, and consuls.” 

These are powers conferred expressly by the 
Constitution, which is just as particular in de-. 
fining them in regard to foreign nations, as in re- 
gard to the States—in regard to external as inter- 
nal relations. ‘The distinction of Mr. Calhoun is 
a groundless abstraction, utterly disereditable toa 
vaunted advocate of strict construction. 

We need hardly say that we have as much sym- 
pathy for the people of Ireland as any other man. 
We have proved this by deeds, not words. But, let 
the people do their own good works—be the almon- 
ers of their own bounty. Already, we doubt not, 
the voluntary contributions of the people amount 
to half a million of dollars in value. Why not let 
them alone in their lovely work of charity? God 
loves a cheerful.giver. Compelled benevolence we 
eschew. Contributions to relieve the suffering, 
from the Prorte of the United States, acting un- 
der the impulse of an uncénstrained, heavenly 
philanthropy, to the People of Ireland, are grace- 
ful, and will prove all-powerful. They bless both 
the giver and receiver. Why should the mere 
politician step in, and, from lack of wisdom, or 
with an eye to popularity, or a lust for the Presi- 
dency, virtually deprive the People of the high 
privilege of exercising an ennobling charity? We 
have full faith in the voluntary principle in mat- 
ters of religion and philanthropy. It has always 
effected, and will always effect, infinitely more for 
the good of mankind and the honor of God than 
any legislation; and it has this advantage—its 
good works may be wrought without giving rise 
to well-founded suspicions of grovelling political 
motives. Let the Government mind its own busi- 
ness, and not undertake todo what the uncom- 
pelled charity of the people will do far better. 

THE CAUSES or THE WAR, Xe. 


It is somewhat remarkable, that, after three 
months’ consideration, Congress could come to no 
definite conclusion in regard to the causes of the 
war. Mr. Soule, of Louisiana, said it was to be 
found in the right of'a people to govern themselves. 
One hinted that it was the injurious treaty of 
1819 with Spain. Mr. Evans, of Maine, insisted 
that it was the rejection by Mexico of Mr. John 
Slidell as envoy extraordinary. Mr. Calhoun, 
with some Democrats and many Whigs, declared 
that it was the march of the army, by the order of the 
President, from Corpus Christi tothe Rio Grande. 
A few Democrats vaguely talked about a long 
standing account of grievances chargeable to Mex- 
ico, as being at the bottom of the mischief. But 
a majority of both Whigs and Democrats argued 
that the annexation of Texas was the true cause 


of the war. ‘ 
And then we had learned dissertations on re- 


mote and proximate, indirect and immediate 
causes, With the metaphysical distinction made by 
Mr. Calhoun, that annexation was the occasion, the 
march of the army the cause, of the war. 

Another point, of equal uncertainty, was that of 
responsibility. Who wasresponsible? the Pres- 
ident ? Congress? or Mr. Calhoun? Mr. Calhoun 
charged the President with it. Mr. Turney 
charged Mr. Calhoun. Mr. Hannegan laid the re- 
sponsibility on Congress. 

A third perplexing point, was the plan of the 
President to make peace. Was it to conquer 
peace? or buy peace? Was it to conduct the war 
vigorously, or weary the enemy by delays? Was 
it to conduct it to a “speedy and honorable termi- 
nation,” by the aid of Mars, Mammon, or Mercury ? 
The President demanded ten additional regiments, 
and thirty or forty millions, war appropriations ; 
this looked as if we were taking counsel of Mars. 
He next asked for three millions to enable him 
to make peace, by becoming a kind of paymaster 
to Santa Anna; this looked as if Mammon and 
Mars were in the ascendant. 

Congress was sorely puzzled, but, with marvel- 
lous good nature, yielded all that was demanded 
by his Excellency. They laid all their scruples and 
perplexities at his feet, doubting not, that what 
was dark to them was sunshine to his remarkable 
mind. 

But the great problem of the session was to deter- 
mine the objects of the war. Some said it was to 
punish Mexico for the repeated injuries and in- 
sults she had inflicted on us. Others, that it was 
to recover the debt due by her to our citizens. 
Others, that it was to settle a boundary question. 
Others, that it was to compel Mexico to receive 
John Slidell as Minister, instead of Mr. John 
Slidell. Others, that it was to obtain indemnity 
for the war expenses, which would be asif a high- 
wayman should send in to the poor fellow he had 
beaten and robbed a bill of charges for the trouble 
and time he had taken in doing it. Othersinsisted, | 
with remarkable perspicacity, that the great object 
of the war was a “ speedy and honorable peace;” but 
some were foolish enough to say that the real object 
of the war was to conquer a peace with Mexico, by 
taking a piece from her. The Administration men 
indignantly said that it was no such thing ; but 
Mexico was in the wrong, and the war was very 
expensive; and as she had no money, the Presi- 
dent, having an execution against her, had deter- 
mined most mercifully to levy on her territory, and 
take only one-third of it! 

Our philosophical statesmen were no less di- 
vided in opinion on the effects of the war. Mr. 
Ingersoll held that it would do good to the nation- 
al character, which was in danger of becoming 
enervated by a protracted peace. Mr. Cass thought 
it was a glorious war—making us known to the 
nations of Europe, who would look amazed upon 
Palo Alto, Resaca de la Palma, and Monte- 
rey, and shrink in respectful fear from the soar- 
ing Eagle of the West. Some were absurd enough 
to intimate that it was involving us in an oppres- 
sive debt, laying the foundation for a high tariff, 
increasing alarmingly the patronage of the Presi- 
dent, and debauching the public mind. Butthese 
unpatriotic dreamers were soon disposed of, by 
fastening upon them the label, “Giving aid and 
comfort to the enemy.” 

The practical logic of these legislative philoso- 
phers was as remarkable as their speculations. 
The Whigs demonstrated that the whole respon- 
sibility of the war rested on the President; he 
had brought it on ; it was an aggressive, unconstitu- 
tional war; it was waged for the purpose of dis- 
membering Mexico and appropriating her terri- 
tory—therefore, exceedingly wicked and dishon- 
orable—and, therefore, they expressed the most 
carnest desire to see it prosecuted with energy, and 
voted all that the President demanded for that 
purpose ! 

The Democrats, on the other hand, after prov- 
ing that the annexation of Texas, an act perform- 
ed by the United States, was the cause of the war, 
iterated and reiterated on every occasion, follow- 
ing the example of their illustrious leader, that 
the war existed by the act of Mexico! 

What Executive sagacity! What Legislative 
wisdom! O, glorious war! the responsibility of 
which is shunned by everybody; the prosecution 
of which is vigorously supported by Congress, 
though they have not agreed as to its cause, or 
been favored with a knowledge of its objects! O, 
mysterious war ! waged without a declaration on 
either side by the only body which has constitu- 
tional power to make it—a war, now burning 
gunpowder under the nose of the enemy, and then 

jingling the almighty dollar in his ear ; at one time 
“ stiffening the sinews, summoning up the blood, 
disguising fair nature with hard-favored rage,” 
after Shakspeare’s fashion; anon gently/offer- 
ing a bribe to Mexico, to dispose the hearts of 
her rulers to peace, after the Polk fashion. What 
awar! Whata President! What a Congress! 
What think the well-meaning people of the coun- 
try? They ought everywhere to pray without; | 


portion of common sense to their rulers. 


They had charming weather in Cincinnati on 





ceasing that God would give at least some small |- 


a 
BARCLAY OF URY. 


Among the earliest converts to the doctrines of 
Friends in Scotland was Barclay of Ury, an old 
and distinguished soldier, who had fought under 
Gustavus Adolphus in Germany. As a Quaker, 
he became the object of persecution and abuse at 
the hands of the magistrates and the populace 
None bore the indignities of the mob with greater 
patience and nobleness of soul than this once 
proud gentleman and soldier. One of his friends, 
on an occasion of uncommon rudeness, lamented 
that he should be treated so harshly in his old 
age, who had been so honored before. “I find 
more satisfaction,” said Barclay, “as well as honor, 
in being thus insulted for my religious principles, 
than when a few years ago it was usual for the 
magistrates, as I passed the city of Aberdeen, to 
meet me on the road, and conduct me to public 
entertainment in their hall, and then escort me out 
again, to gain my favor.” 

Up the streets of Aberdeen, 
By the kirk and college green, 
tode the Lairdof Ury ; 
Close behind him, close beside, 
Foul of mouth and evil-eyed, 
Presa’d the mob in fury. 


Flouted him the drunken churl, 

Jeered at him'the serving girl, 
Prompt to please her master; 

And the begging carlin, late 

Fed and clothed at Ury’s gate, 
Cursed him as he passed her. 


Yet, with calm and stately mien, 
Up the streets of Aberdeen 
Came he slowly riding ; 
And, to all he saw and heard 
Answering not with bitter word, 
Turning not far chiding. 


Came a troop with broadswords swinging, 
sits and bridles sharply ringing, 
Loose and free and froward ; 
Quoth the foremost, “Ride him down! 
Push him! prick him! through the town 
Drive the Quaker coward!” 


But, from out the thickening crowd, 
Cried a sudden voice, and loud : 
“ Barclay! Ho! a Barclay!” 
And the old man, at his side, 
Saw a comrade, battle tried, 
Searr’d and sunburn’d darkly ; 


Who with ready weapon bare, 
Fronting to the troopers there, 
Cried aloud: “God save us! 
Call ye coward him who stood 
Ankle deep in Lutzen’s blood, 
With the brave Gustavus 4”? 


“ Nay, I do not need thy sword, 
Comrade mine,” sai Ury’s lord; 
“Put it up, I pray thee: 

Passive to His holy vill, 
Trust I in my Mastr still, 
Even though he slay me.”’ 


“Pledges of thy love and faith, 
Proved on many a field of death, 

Not by me are meded.” 
Marvelled much thathenchman bold, 
That his Laird, so styut of old, 

Now so ineekly pleaded. 


“Wo’s the day,” he sadly said, 

With a slowly-shaking head, 
And a look of pity; 

“ Ury’s honest lord reviled, 

Mock of knave and sport of child, 
In his own good city ! 


“Speak the word, and, master mine, 
As we charged on Tilly's line, 
And his Walloon lancers; 
Smiting through their midst will teach 
Civil look and decent speech 
To these boyish prancers !” 


“ Marvel not, mine ancient friend, 

Like beginning, like the end :” 
Quoth the Laird of Ury, 

“Ts the sinful seryan; more 

Than his gracious Lord, who bore 
Bonds and stripes in Jewry ? 


“Give me joy, that in His name 
[ can bear, with patient frame, 
All these vain ones offer; 
While for them He suffereth long, 
Shall I answer wrong with wrong, 
Scofting with the scoffer ? 
“ Happier I, with loss of all, 
Hunted, outlawed, held in thrall, 
With few friends to greet me, 
‘Than when reeve and squire were seen, 
Riding out from Aberdeen, 
With bared heads, to meet me. 
«“ When each good wife, o’er and o’er, 
Blessed me as I passed her door; 
And the snooded daughter, 
Through her casement glancing down, 
Smiled on him who bore renown 
From red fields of slaughter. 
“ Hard to feel the stranger’s scoff, 
Hard the old friend’s falling off, 
Hard to learn forgiving : 
But the Lord his own rewards, 
And his love with theirs accords, 
Warm and fresh and living. 
“Through this dark and stormy night, 
Faith beholds a feeble light, 
Up the blackness streaking ; 
Knowing God’s own time is best, 
In a patient hope I rest, 
For the full day-breaking!” 
So the Laird of Ury said, 
Turning slow his horse’s head 
Towards the Tolbooth prison, 
Where, through iron grates, he heard 
Poor disciples of the Word 
Preach of Christ arisen! 
Not in vain, Confessor old, 
Unto us the tale is told, 
Of thy day of trial ; 
Every age on him who strays 
From its broad and beaten ways 
Pours its seven-fold vial. 
Happy he whose inward ear 
Angel comfortings can bear, 
O’er the rabble’s laughter; 
And, while Hatred’s fagots burn, 
Glimpses through the smoke discern 
Of the good hereafter. 
Knowing this, that never yet 
Share of Truth was vainly set 
In the world’s wide fallow; 
After hands shall sow the seed, 
After hands from hill and mead 
Reap the harvests yellow. 
Thus, with somewhat of the Seer, 
Must the moral pioneer 
From the Future borrow ; 
Clothe the waste with dreams of grain, 
And, on midnight’s aky of rain, 
Paint the golden morrow! 


J. G. W. 


ase 
FROM THE ARMY. 

Several disasters have overtaken our army in 
Mexico. The ship Ondiaka, with some of the 
Louisiana volunteers on board, under Col. De 
Russy, was lately wrecked on the Mexican coast, 
about 40 miles south of Tampico. Various rumors 
were afloat, that the volunteers had been assailed 
and taken prisoners. One rumor, the most proba- 
ble, was, that a fight had taken place between them 
and the Mexicans, the result of which was not 
known. Aid had been sent them. 

The second regiment of the Mississippi volun- 
teers, in the Statesman, off Tampico, was very 
sickly. Great numbers were dying daily. 

A battle between the Mexicans and Americans, 
at Chihuahua, had been reported. It was said to 
have been a bloody one, the Americans being vic- 
torious. We presume it was a slight skirmish. 

Letters from the army are published in the New 
Orleans Picayune, the latest dates being Febru- 
ary 4th. 

General Scott is observing all due secrecy in his 
movements. Everything indicated a sudden move- 
ment of the troops towards Vera Cruz, which seems 
to be the object of attack. 

Lieutenant Ritchie, bearing despatches to Gen. 
Taylor, from Gen. Scott, on his way from Saltillo 
to Monterey, with ten dragoons, was suddenly las- 
soed and dragged across a corn field and murdered, 
and the dispatches were taken from him. They con- 
tained the whole plan of the campaign. 

An officer of the second Ohio regiment, Lieut. 
Miller, had been murdered. 

Every indication of deadly hatred on the part 
of the Mexicans was manifested. 

A letter from Capt. Chapman to Gen. Worth, 
dated Saltillo, January 25th, announced the cap- 
ture of Major Bcrland, of the Arkansas cavalry, 
with fifty men, and Major Gaines and Captain C. 
M. Clay, with thirty men, by the Mexican Gene- 
ral Minon at Incarnacion, a place about 45 miles 
from Saltillo; they were captured without a gun 


_being fired. 





the 25thof February. The bluebirds were singing. ! 


And is this all that C. M. Clay is to gain in ex- 
ge for his noble position in Kentucky ? 


General Scott was on the point of embarking 
for Tampico. One of the letter writers from the 
Rio Grande says : 

“The destination of the troops is Lobos, about 
seventy-five miles from Vera Cruz. As Santa 
Anna knows all about it, I presume there is no im- 
propriety in my telling you. It is an island, very 
near the main land, and behind it is a safe harbor 
for vessels of considerable size. The shore is rocky 
and the pass very crooked, but not extremely dan- 
gerous.’ In the conrse of the week we shall be on 
the Gulf, and if the northers and southeasters do 
not send us to another world, you will soon receive 
a description of the battle and the capture of Vera 
Cruz.” 

maar? Chess 
FROM MEXICO. 

The New Orleans Picayune has received, via 
Havana, dates from Vera Cruz to the Ist in- 
stant, and from Mexico to the 29th of January. 

Santa Anna was not assassinated, nor had he 
manifested any active opposition to the seizure of 
the church property. He was still at San Luis 
Potosi. It was reported that he was to start im- 
mediately for Tula, atthe head of the main body 
of his forces, which amounted to 23,000 men. They 
are represented as in a deplorable situation. 

La Vega has been appointed Commanding Gen- 
eral of Vera Cruz, where, it is stated, are 3,500 
troops; the garrison of San Juan d’Ulua does 
not exceed 1,100 troops. Provisions were scarce, 
and the inhabitants of Vera Cruz, it was said, had 
no doubt that an assault upon it would be success- 
ful. 


“Nor does there appear to be any prospect of re- 
lief, for the want of means which prevails in Mexi- 
co. The law authorizing the seizure of fifteen 
millions of property belonging to the church prom- 
ises to be a dead letter. ‘The property consists 
almost wholly of real estate in different cities of 
the republic. Even if the law of Congress be en- 
forced, it is said that no one will advance money 
upon the property so seized, much less purchase it. 
‘The whole body of the clergy had protested against 
the seizure as sacrilegious, and they were supported 
by a large portion of the lower classcs of the peo- 
ple. Santa Anna gave in his adhesion to the 
measure With great reluctance. A letter from him 
is published, addressed to Rejon—again apparently 
his friend—in which he avows that he has uni- 
formly opposed such a measure, and is only induced 
to assent to it by the necessities of the country. 
The papers before us are filled with accounts of 
the action of the different States in regard to the 
measure. Puebla, Mexico, and Queretaro, among 
others, were opposed to it; Oajaca had declared in 
favor of it. Still the Government appears deter- 
mined to carry the plan through. It is a favorite 
one with Gomez Farias and his friends, the Fed- 
eralists, or Radicals, as we may call them. One of 
the clergy in the city of Mexico has been imprisoned 
for his factious opposition tothe measure. At our 
last accounts, the Mexican Congress had before it 
a modification of the law, which would render it 
less burdensome, but without changing the princi- 
ple.” 

The following is the Mexican account, con- 
densed, of the action at Chihuahua. 

“On the 25th of December, Senor Cuylti was at 
El Paso, at the head of 480 regulars, who, added to 
the Pasenos,.or troops raised near El] Paso, ex- 
ceeded 1,000 in number. The Americans were 
at Dona Ana, 400 strong. They advanced upon 
El Paso. Cuylti prepared to fight them, but the 
evening he was to set forth on his march he was 
seized with a violent brain fever, which rendered 
him helpless. The command devolved upon Vidal, 
who possessed little military skill, and expected to 
surround and destroy the Americans like so many 
rabbits. He pushed forward 500 cavalry under 
Capt. Antonio Ponce, of which one-half were Pas- 
enos. The Americans demanded a parley, which 
was denied, and the fight immediately commenced. 
Ponce charged at the head of his cavalry, but in 
vain, as he was wounded in the first onset. Just 
then the Pasenos ran, and threw such disorder 
into the whole, that all took to flight, leaving a 
howitzer in the hands of the Americans, but carry- 
ing off three other pieces. Vidal returned with all 
speed to Carrizal, forty leagues from El Paso. 
The loss on each side was not known, or is not 
stated. On the 27th the Americans took posses- 
sion of El] Paso with 600 cavalry and 400 infantry. 
The cavalry immediately started in pursuit of the 
runaways, and, although it was not known at Chi- 
huahua on the 2d of January that they had over- 
taken them, it was thought likely they would get 
possession of two wagons which were in the rear 
with the park, as well as of thirty men who es- 
corted them. Thisseems probable to us, too, though 
we much doubt if the Americans ever got up to 
the runaways.” 

Sa een 


BRIEF NOTICES OF CURRENT EVENTS, X&c. 


Blessing and Cursing —A Western paper pleads 
eloquently in one column for the starving poor of 
Ireland, calling upon the people to save the per- 
ishing women and children of that unhappy coun- 
try; and, in another, denounces, without stint, 
those members of Congress who refuse to vote 
supplies of men and money to aid in butchering 
the fathers, brothers, and sons, of poor women and 
children in Mexico. Verily, “consistency, thou 
art a jewel!” 





Dissolved —The Northampton Industrial As- 
sociation has been dissolved. Too many join these 
associations from no better motive than a desire to 
get rid of the responsibility of taking care of 
themselves. 





Free Trade is progressing in France. A public 
meeting was lately held in Paris, at which more 
than 2,000 members were present, and many new 
ones added ; among them, the Duke de Broglie, 
M. Dumas, and the mayor of Boulogne. 





Death from Morphine—A. child of Mr. David- 
son, of Baltimore, was killed a few days since by 
an over-dose of morphine. The physician had 
prescribed two drops of morphine. The apothe- 
cary sent four grains, which the parent, supposing it 
to he according to the directions, gave to the child. 
It died in a few hours. 





Infamous.—A rich man of St. Louis caused a 
boy, whom he claimed as a slave, tv be bronded in 
the face with the words, “A slave for life.” It 
may, perhaps, quicken the sensibilities of that 
class of persons who suppose that the capacity to 
suffer depends upon the shade of skin, to learn 
that the boy was nearly white. 





Imy roving.—The State of Florida has repudi- 
ated its late motto, “Let us alone,” and substi- 
tuted in lieu thereof, “In God is our trust.” 





A Remarkable Dress —A runaway apprentice is 
thus described in an Eastern paper: “ He is thick 
set, usually wears a glazed hat five feet high, and 
iron-shod shoes with cross eyes!” 





Nullification—The General Assembly of Vir- 
ginia has resolved, “That under no circumstances 
will it recognise as binding any enactment of 
the Federal Government which has for its object 
the prohibition of slavery in any territory to be 
acquired, cither by conquest or treaty.” 





State of the Union—The English papers say 
that all the States of the Union have a public 
debt in England, except Maine, New Hampshire, 
Vermont, Connecticut, Rhode Island, Deleware, 
New Jersey, North Carolina, and Missouri—nine. 
The following nine—Massachusetts. New York, 
Ohio, Virginia, South Carolina, Georgia, Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee, and Alabama—have paid their 
interest without interruption. Pennsylvania sus- 
pended in 1842, and resumed in 1845. Eight have 
failed, and are still in default: Mississippi, Indi- 
ana, and Arkansas, failed in 1841; Illinois, Mich- 
igan, Florida, Maryland, and Louisiana, in 18 42. 





A Pleasant Remedy.—Water-cress is medici- 
nal. It acts as a gentle stimulant and diu- 
retic. Haller says: “I have seen patients in deep 
decline cured by living almost entirely upon this 
plant.” 





Gas Ball—A town in Ayrshire, England, is 
lighted by gas, the cost of which is defrayed by 
an annual festival called the “ Gas Ball.” The rage 
for dancing for all sorts of purposes seems to be 
spreading on thisside of the Atlantic. We should 
not be surprised to hear of a Grand National Tea 
Party to defray the expenses of the Mexican war. 





Potato Disease—It is stated by the English con- 
sul at Warsaw, in a communication to Lord Pal- 
merston, that the disease in potatoes is not owing 
to atmospheric influence, but that the seed is 
tainted in the germ by over cultivation. 


Chalk as fuel has been.tried in England with 








the most satisfactory results. Surrounded by coal, 
it gives a strong heat and a clear fire at half the 


usual expense. This isa fortunate discovery for 
the poor of those countries in which chalk 
abounds. 





Scientific—An English paper says that, in one of 
the rural districts, a pompous little fellow, on 
making application for the situation of school- 
master, was asked to give, in writing, a philosoph- 
ical reason why cream was used in tea. He replied, 
“ Because the globular particles of the cream ren- 
der the acute particles of the tea more obtuse.” 
He was elected. 





It is said that a machine has been invented at 
sradford, England, of such astonishing power as 
to pump up 30,000 gallons of water in a minute. 





If dried peas, either for soup or eating whole, 
are soaked till they begin to vegetate, (about two 
days,) they will taste as sweet as green peas. 





Terrible Explosion—Two of the powder mills 
belonging to O, M. Whipple, at Lowell, Massa- 
chusetts, were blown to atoms on the 23d instant. 
Only two men were in the mills at the time; they 
escaped without serious injury. A gentleman re- 
siding about sixty rods below the mill which first 
exploded had two hundred panes of glass broken 
from his dwelling-house and the greenhouse at- 
tached, besides bursting open doors and displacing 
furniture. Loss supposed to be about $3,000. 





Anful Warning—*“My son,” said an old tur- 
baned Turk one day, taking his child by the hand 
in the streets of Cairo, and pointing out to him on 
the opposite side a Frenchman just imported, in 
all the elegance of Parisian costume, “My son! 
look there! if ever you forget God and his 
Prophet, you may come to look like thar!” 





A Good Move—Three gentlemen being at a tav- 
ern, whose names were More, Strange, and Wright, 
the last remarked that there was but one rogue in 
company, and that was “Strange.” “Yes,” an- 
swered Strange, “there is one More.” “Ah,” said 
More, “that’s Wright.” 





The congregation at one of the Teignmouth 
churches were startled the other Sunday by the 
Tractarian priest, who, having just given out his 
text, commenced: “Thus saith Saint Paul; and 
Saint Jude says—little child shut that book! do 
you hear? shut that book! do you hear, little 
child ?’—to the great consternation of the congre- 
gation, who did not see a young urchin under the 
nose of the reverend priest, who had excited this 
sndden burst of indignation by reading during 
the sermon time.—English paper. 





Destructive Fires —Two fires occurred in Rich- 
mond, Virginia, on the night of the 22d of Feb- 
ruary, destroying property to the amount of sev- 
eral thousand dollars. 


C. B. Norton, Esq., is delivering a course of lec- 
tures in England on his travels through North 
America. He notices, among other things, the 
mode of draining and cultivating the soil in the 
Western prairies; also, the novel method of 
threshing the grain in the field on a machine, 
leaving the straw to be burned, and thus saving 
the expense of harvesting a useless article. He 
speaks highly of the low rates and comfort of 
Western travel, and is in raptures with the un- 
bounded hospitality and kindness of the newly 
settled districts. 





A Pigeon Roost has been established in Ken- 
tucky, on the Licking river, thirteen miles from 
Cincinnati. Beside millions of pigeons, it is said 
there is abundance of other game. 





Fire in Chicago.—A destructive fire occurred on 
the 31st of January, in Chicago, Illinois. It broke 
out in the theatre, a large wooden building, which 
was consumed, with six other buildings, chiefly 
occupied as stores. The loss is partly covered by 





insurance. One man, it is said, was burned in the 
theatre, but the truth of the report is doubtful. 
The fire is supposed to have been the work of an 
incendiary. 





Relief of Ireland—At a public meeting for the 
relief of the Irish, held on the 22d of February, at 
Richmond, Virginia, the following sums were con- 
tributed: $25 by the pupils of Dr. Maupin’s 
school ; $122.50 collected by a benevolent lady ; 
$56 contributed by the operatives of the Richmond 
cotton factory, who are mostly females ; and $93.50 
by the working men in the Tredegar iron manu- 
factory, to which the lessee of the works added 
$100. In regard to the last-named contributions, 
we observe with pleasure the generous sympathy 
of the laboring classes throughout the country for 
the suffering poor of Ireland. 





A Gloomy Beginning—The “ Iris,’ a paper 
printed in Sheffield, England, states that neither 
sun, moon, nor stars, shone upon that town for the 
first thirteen days of the present year. 





“* Some quadrupeds,” solemnly remarked a lec- 
turer, “have trunks as well as chests”—“ which 
happens to be the case with some bipeds,” added a 
wag. 





Revolutions—Since 1817 there have been seven- 
teen revolutions in Portugal. That beats Hayti. 
There are many white nations not half so capable 
of civil government as that black republic. 





Jonathan Surpassed—A clerical correspondent 
of the London Times writes as follows : 


“T must tell you a ridiculous thing that occurred 
in a small village in Oxfordshire last week, and 
which caused a diminution in my congregation of 
yesterday. A man, wearing a certain badge of 
uuthority, passed through the village, and, calling 
at each house, informed the inhabitants that he 
was a Government barber, sent from London to 
cut all the poor people’s hair gratis, it having been 
ascertained to be the most effectual way of keep- 
ing off the cholera, which had already made its 
appearance! The fellow succeeded in carrying 
away with him sufficient hair to make several 
wigs ; and the deluded people were obliged to set 
toand make warm caps to defend their bare heads 
from the cold which set in next day.” 


Brother Jonathan has never come up to this. 





Martin Luther—An Eastern Whig paper of 
much note styles Joshua R. Giddings “the Mar- 
tin Luther in politics.” Mr. Giddings is growing 
in the estimation of his party. 





Early Genius—The price of bread was raised 
in Ayr on Tuesday week. A boy went into one 
of our baker’s shops the same afternoon, and 
asked for a loaf of yesterday’s baking. The towel 
round it, he tendered the old price, when another 
halfpenny was demanded, on the ground that the 
price had risen that day. “Oh!” said young hope- 
ful, “that’s sure enough, but the loaf is of yester- 
day's baking?’ The baker langhea for his half- 
penny. The boy might do for Go-ahead Land. 

English paper. 





It is said that nine-tenths of the Parisian pa- 
pers depend for their circulation upon the ro- 
mances they publish. 





Spare Minutes—Spare minutes are the gold dust 
of time; and Young was writing a true as well as 
a striking line, when he taught that “sands make 
the mountain, moments make the year” Of all 
the portions of our life, the spare minutes are the 
most fruitful in good or evil. They are the gaps 
through which temptations find the easiest access 
to the garden of the soul. . 


FREE FREIGHTS FOR IRELAND. 


Elihu Burritt, who is-now in England, address- 
ed a letter to Lord John Russell, suggesting that 
all charitable contributions from America, for the 
suffering poor of Ireland, should be transported at 
the expense of the British Government, to which 
he received the following answer : 

Treasury Cuamerrs, February 3, 1847. 

GenTrLemMen: I am commanded by the Lords 
Commissioners of Her Majesty’s Treasury to ac- 
quaint you, and in reply to your letter of the ist 
instant, addressed to Lord John Russell, that the 
Lords will be prepared to pay the freight of any 
provisions or clothing which benevolent persons in 
the United States may send to Ireland, or to the 
distressed districts in Scotland, on proof being af- 
forded that the articles were purchased from the 
produce of private subscriptions, and have been 
appropriated to charitable objects. 

fam, gentlemen, your obedient servant, 
; ; C. E. Treveryan. 

Messrs. Elihu Burritt and James L. L. F. 

Warren, 27 New Broad street. 


One of the principal difficulties in the way of 
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immediate relief is thus removed. 
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NEWS FROM SANTA FE. 


The St. Louis Republican of the 19th instant 
contains letters from Santa Fe, from which we 
learn that no news had been received from Chi- 
huahua. ‘Two hundred traders were encamped at 
Valverde, afraid to venture further south. 

Col. Price’s regiment remained in Santa Fe. and 
a large number of the soldiers had died—ag many 
as eight per day—from diarrheea. , 

Glicedtiie 
ABOLITION OF FRENCH ORIGIN—ERISSOP 
AND GEORGE WASHINGTON— ABOLITION 
OF SW EDISH SLAV ER Y—RICHAR DSON, THE 
AFRICAN TRAVELLER—-MONSTER PET. 
TION—IR ELAND. 


Ameseury, Mass., 24¢h 2d mo., 1847 

I notice that one of the South Carolina Repre- 
sentatives, in a speech against the Wilmot pro 
viso, attributes the abolitionism of Thomas Jetfer 
son to the influence which his French associates 
and correspondents exerted upon him. Our North 
ern pro-slavery democrats, of the New Hiampshire 
school, will searcely thank him for it, as they 
had always maintained that abolitionism is ey- 
tirely of British growth; an offshoot from the 
* Royal Oak of England,” and not a slip from the 
Liberty tree of Revolutionary rance. With all 
due deference to them, however, I have litile 
doubt of the correctness of the view taken by the 
South Carolina gentleman, so far as Jefferson j 
concerned. Tis most intimate and valued friends 
among the revolutionists of France were warm 
Ahbolitionists, and many of them members’ of the 
famous socicty of the “Friends of the Blacks’ 
The philosophic Condorcet, the Bishop of Char 
tres, Lafayette, Mirabeau, Robespierre, Petion 
the good Duke de Rochefoucauld, Necker, Virgi- 
nand, the Abbes Raynal and Seyes, and the en 
thusiastic leader of the Girondins, Jean Pierre 
Brissot, were all Abolitionists, in theory and 
practice. Lafayette, on coming into possession of 
slaves in the West Indies, emancipated them ; and 
George Washington warmly commended him for 
his benevolence of heart in so doing, adding that 
he intended never to purchase another slave 
The same champion of freedom in America as 
well as Europe assured Thomas Clarkson, at his 
last interview. with him, that, had he supposed 
America would have encouraged the growth of 
slavery, as she had done, he would never have 
lifted his hand in her behalf. 

One of the most active and efficient members of 
the Society of “ Friends of the Blacks” was Bris- 
sot—a man who has scarcely had justice done him 
by historians. He was not a brilliant orator; he 
sought no laurels in the battle field; he owed the 
great influence which he unquestéonably exerted 
more to the sincerity of his faith in Democracy 
and his steady consistency in maintaining it, than 
to any of those qualities of person or intellect 
which captivate the affections of the multitude 
Clarkson, in his History of the Abolition of the 
Slave Trade, gives a picture of him, which I have 
no doubt is strictly just. He says the last person 
he saw, on leaving France to return home from 
his anti-slavery mission, was Brissot, who accom- 
panied him to his carriage. He speaks of him as 
aman of plain and modest appearance, of gentle 
domestic habits: “In his own family, he set an 
amiable example as a husband and father. On all 
occasions he was a faithful friend. He was par- 
ticularly watchful over his private conduct. From 
the simplicity of his appearance, and the severity 
of his morals, he was called ‘the Quaker’ in all 
the circles which I frequented. He was a man of 
deep feeling; charitable to the poor, as far as his 
slender income permitted. But his benevolence 
went beyond the usual bounds. He was no pa- 
triot in the ordinary sense of the word; for he 
took the habitable globe for his country, and 
wished to consider every foreigner as his brother.» 

This is exalted praise, and from an unimpeach- 
able source. It is not generally known that Bris- 
sot visited this country in 1788. He was then a 
young man, an enthusiastic admirer of free insti- 
tutions; and, desirous of seeing them in practice 
he appears to have travelled through the princi- 
pal States of the Union. At Philadelphia, he was 
delighted with the society of the excellent War- 
ner Mifflin—one of the truest and noblest men of 
any age or country ; and it is not improbable that 
from him he derived that abhorrence of slavery 
in allits forms, which he so strongly manifested 
while the leader of the pure and philanthropic re 
publicans of France. He visited Grorce Wasuinc 
ron, and gives, in his journal published in 1791, an 
interesting account of his interview with that great 
and clear-sighted man. He conversed freely with 
him on the question of slavery, and mentions the 
anti-slavery societies which were formed in Penn 
sylvania : “ This great man,” says M. Brissot, “ said 
to me, that he rejoiced at what was doing in othe 
States on the sulject, and that he sincere ly desired th 
extension of tt to his own.” Brissot suggested the 
expediency of forming an anti-slavery society in 
Virginia. “ He told me that ur prsinep THE FORM- 
ATION OF SUCH A SOCIETY, AND THAT HE WOULD 
SECOND It.” . , 

The Father of his Country does not seem from 
this to have regarded chattel slavery as the cor 
ner stone of the republican edifice. Andin these 
(days of “Progressive Democracy,” one fairly 
shudders at the audacity of a foreign Abolition 
emissifry undertaking to get up an anti-slavery 
society in Virginia, and actually getting the prom 
ise of a slaveholding President to aid in such a 
project ! 

Tam happy to learn by the last arrival, that 
Sweden has abolished slavery in her island of St 
Bartholomew, the only place where it existed 
This is a good movement. Tolland will soon fol- 
low; some of her ablest men are discussing the 
question. Trance is slowly but certainly ap 
proaching the same consummation. 
doomed eyerywhere. 

I have just received a letter from James Rici 
Arpson, the anti-slavery traveller in Africa. of 
whose noble and daring efforts in the cause of hu- 
manity I have spoken in a late number of the Era 

fe is about to return to the scene of his heroic 
labors in the Great Desert ; and inquires of me 
fora young and devoted American Abolitionist, 
who would be willing to accompany him. THe 
wishes him to be an educated man. I cannot for- 
bear quoting a single paragraph from his letter : 

“It isa painful lesson of Providence, that, whilst 
liberty fled from the Old W orld, to find a refuge for 
herself in the New, the end of it should be the 
building up of the most gigantic system of sla- 
very on your free shores the world ever saw! It 
does immense injury to liberty in the world. Many 
of us have been awakened from our dreams of uni- 
versal rights and universal suffrage by the hor- 
rors of the slave system, under the influence of 
the democracy of slave States of the South.” 

I see that William Howitt, in his People’s Jour- 
nal, proposes the getting up of a remonstrance 
against American slavery, to be signed by three 
millions of citizens of Great Britain, and for- 
warded to the President of the United States. 
Let not our astute sentinels of American institu- 
tions snuff the danger from afar of an attempt to 
injure anything that is really republican and 
worth keeping among us. William Howitt is a 
Quaker and a Democrat. A few years ago, he sat 
with five others in a room in Manchester, and 
there he proposed a national petition to Parlia- 
ment, praying the right of suffrage for the British 
adult male population ; and he afterwards betook 
himself to solitude, to frame that prayer of the 
British people to their rulers. A few months af- 
terwards, and he saw that petition borne down to 
the House of Commons upon the shoulders of si- 
teen sturdy men—the monster petition banded 
around with thick ropes—signed by three millions 
and a half of the British people—cheered by the 
assembled multitude as it passed along—obliged 
to be parted in twain ere it could be passed 
through the doors of the House of Commons, (# 
full House of members had assembled to receive 
it,) and, though they granted not its prayer, still, 
within and without the doors of that House it 
created a conviction and a power which have im- 
perceptibly swayed the subsequent work of peace- 
able and just legislation. 

He would now like to see a remonstrance against 
slavery, addressed to the American people, signed 
by three millions of the British people ! 

The accounts from Ireland, I see, are becoming, 
if possible, more afflicting. A nation is starving. 


Slavery is 
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Thou wilt see that Boston has responded to the 
call of your great Washington meeting. The im- 
pulse is reaching the small country towns, and 
the press and pulpit are everywhere speaking out 
in behalf of our perishing brethren on the other 
side of the Atlantic. The steamer which leaves 
on the 1st of next month will carry out large sums 
of money. 

The measures for immediate relief, proposed by 
Lord John Russell at the opening of the Parlia- 
ment, are liberal and efficient. The policy of the 
Government in relation to the employment of the 
destitute on public works is to be abandoned, and 





present relief afforded to the suffering, through 
local committees, without exacting work in return. 
The laborers are thus to be left free to work on 
their own patches or for the farmers, and thus 
prepare for the next harvest. Lord Brougham 
estimates the expense of this relief, for the 
year to come, at from £10,000.000 to £15,000,000. 
"£50,000 is to be loaned to the landlords for seed for 
the new crop. In his plans for the permanent re- 
lief of Ireland, the Premier has omitted the only 
that afflicted coun- 
try from a recurrence of the dreadful destitu- 
e world, The soil of 


things which can possibly save 


tion which now shocks th ; 
Ireland should be made to support its poor. ‘The 
estates should be held responsible for the employ- 
ment of all the laborers. ‘The plan of Lord John 
Russell is, in reality, one for the relief of the 
landlords. and not of the laborers. The latter have 
a rightful claim upon the soil—a claim stronger 
and more sacred than the grants of Elizabeth or 
the sequestrations of the Long Parliament. A 
change, radical and revolutionary, must. be made 
in the tenure of landed property. Now is the 
time. when the terrible necessity overlooks all 
conventionalisms and old usages, to effect this 
change peaceably ; for peaceably, or, as in France. 
with the smoke of burning mansions and the blood 
of aristocracy, it must sooner or later be made, 
‘Slowly comes a hungry people, as a lion, creeping nigher, 
Glares at one who nods and winks behind a slowly-dying fire.” 


J.G. W. 


> 


FREEDOM BETRAYED. 


The deed is done. Executive influence has 
again triumphed. Freedom is betrayed. Yester- 
day, at half past one o’clock, Wilmot’s proviso was 
defeated by Northern votes. The yeas were 97, 
nays 102. It passed the House a few weeks since 
by nine majority—yeas 115, nays 106. The fol- 
lowing members from the North changed their 
votes, having voted yea when the proviso was un- 
der consideration before, but nay when the vote 
was taken yesterday. RUSSELL and WOOD- 
RUFF, of New York; EDSALL, of New Jersey; 
FIENLEY. of Indiana; JACOB THOMPSON, 
of Pennsylvania. 

What new light has dawned upon them during 
the last three weeks? Within that time, we must 
remember, the President has had some five or six 
hundred new offices put at his disposal. Remark- 
able coincidence! The truth is, with a pro-sla- 
very Executive, with immense patronage at its 
disposal, it is wonderful that more changes have 
not taken place. 

In the Senate, it will be seen that the question 
has been carried against Liberty, also by North- 
ern andl Western men: CASS, of Michigan ; 
DICKINSON, of New York, BRIGHT and 
HANNEGAN, of Indiana, BREESE, of Illinois- 
Semple was absent. Mr. Lewis, of Alabama, who 
had been dangerously sick for weeks, was brought 
out to vote. 

Honor to J. M. CLAYTON, of Delaware, who 
voted for the proviso. 

3ut what of General Cass? The disappoint- 
ment of Mr. Calhoun at the vote of General Cass, 
some say, was extreme. It could not have heen 
greater than will be the disappointment that 
awaits the General. This vote was an act of su- 
icide. No matter how brought out as a Presi- 
dential candidate, he can expect ne free State, ex- 
cept Michigan and Illinois, and in the South Mr. 
Calhoun has forestalled him. 

We cannot forbear directing attention to the 
course of Preston King and his associates, Brin- 
kerhoff, Wilmot, Wentworth, and a few other 
fearless Democrats, who maintained their integ- 
rity to the last—fighting for every inch of the 
ground they had taken, and boldly recording their 
votes in the negative on the final passage of the 
bill, when stripped of its proviso. 

Next week we shall have something to say of 
this whole transaction. 

ae 
CONGRESS. 
Tuurspay, Fesruary 25. 
Mr. Fairriecp reported a joint resolution, from 














the Committee on Naval Affairs, authorizing the 
employment of the United States ship Macedo- 
nian. to transport provisions for the suffering poor 
of [reland. The resolution appropriates $6,000 
for the repair of the ship. 

Mr. Crrrrenpen asked the Senator to let the 
subject lie over till to-morrow, as he had not yet 
prepared a bill upon the same subject. 

Mr. Bavarr asked whether it would not be 
better to send a Government vessel, in first-rate 
order, at once to the scene of suffering, and let 
the Secretary of the Navy authorize it. He was 
out and out opposed to lending a public vessel to 
2 private individual. 

Mr. Ca.uoun made an effort to get up his reso- 
lutions, but gave way to an appeal of Mr. Evans, 
of Maine, who urged speedy action on the civil 
and diplomatie bill. 

An amendment to this bill was adopted, which 
Mr. Evans said had come from the State Depart- 
ment, in the words following: 

* Mor the renewal of diplomatic intercourse with 
Mexico, with a view to the termination of hostili- 
ties, in the event that the Government of that re- 


public shail consent to enter upon negotiation, 
$50,000.” 


An appropriation of $6,000 was agreed to for a 
painting for the vacant panel, to be executed by 
Wm. El. Powell. 

Another amendment was adopted, which will 
surprise many. It provides for indemnity in full 
to the owners of the Amistad, $50,000! men who 
were engaged in a piratical traffic, and attempted 
to enslave negroes freshly imported into Havana, 
in violation of law. What claims have such men 
upon us? Mr. Sevier explained the amendment 
ina few remarks; no one questioned its propriety, 
although Davis, Cilley, and Webster, were pres- 
ent ; and it passed without opposition ! 

The three miltion bill was then taken up, and 
Mr. Davis, of Massachusetts, spoke at length upon 
it. He adverted to the Wilmot proviso, and had 
no doubt, if that proposition were adopted, that 
the President would go to work as earnestly to 
get out of this war, as he did to get into it. He 
believed it would be the means of attaining a 
speedy and honorable peace. 

Mr. Hannecan offered a resolution to authorize 
and direct the Secretary of the Senate to contract 
with Dr. James A. Houston, to furnish full and 
accurate reports of the proceedings and debates 
in the Senate every day, &c. 

The Senate passed the bill for the purchase of 
the papers of the late James Madison. 

In the House, in Committee of the Whole, the 
Indian appropriation bill, the Post Office bill, and 
the bill to amend the patent laws, were considered 
and laid aside to be reported. ; 

These bills were then reported, and the House 
proceeded to act upon the Post Office bill. An 
amendment was adopted. abolishing the restriction 
which obliges the postmaster to publish in the pa- 
per having the largest circulation, and authorizing 
him to select whatever newspaper he may choose. 
The bill was then passed. 

The patent law bill was passed. 

° The House refused to concur with the Senate 
in its amendments to the Indian appropriation bill. 

A bill to erect certain li ghthouses was passed ; 


4S Was also one to increase the marine corps of the 
United States, 


Frivay, Fesruary 26. 

: Mr. Crrrrenpen introduced his bill for the re- 
lief of the suffering poor of Ireland. It provides 
for sending to the British Government, in the 
name of the United States, $500,000 for this pur- 
Pose. He and Messrs. Clayton and Cass spoke in 
*upport of it. Mr. Niles opposed it, and, we think, 
Properly. In the first place, Congress has no con- 








stitutional power to make any such appropriation ; 
secondly, if made, it would throw cold water on 
the voluntary charities of the people; thirdly, it 
does not Jook well. that a nation with an exhausted 
treasury should be giving $500,000 to the richest 
nation in the world, for the relief of the poor of 
that nation ; fourthly, it does not ook well, that 
the General Government of this country should 
be donating $500,000 for the benefit of one class 
of British subjects, while so many of our States 
cannot pay the millions they owe to another class 
of British subjects. 

Better far, that the whole subject be left to the 
uncompelled charities of the people. It is a case 
which has already awakened a deep and universal 
feeling of sympathy in this country, and we al- 
ways would have charity free as the sunlight of 
Heaven. Exercised by the people, it is graceful, 
unostentatious, without parade, but far more effi- 
cient than any legislative movement. 

Mr. Hannecan addressed the Senate on the 
three million bill. His speech was metaphorical 
and hyperbolical, full of the spirit of a narrow 
patriotism, and remarkably deficient in reverence 
for justice and mercy. He avowed his intention 
to support the bill without any encumbrances—thus 
indicating his course in relation to the Wilmot 
proviso; and his adoration of the Union was tran- 
scendental. 

Mr. Catnoun made another effort to call up his 
resolutions ; but the Senate manifesting an indis- 
position to transact business, he waived his pur- 
pose. 

The civil and diplomatic bill was then consid- 
ered; after which, the Senate went into Executive 
session. 

In the House, the bill making appropriations for 
the payment of navy pensions for the next fiscal 
year, and the bill for the reorganization of the In- 
dian department, were passed, and sent to the 
Senate. 

Mr. Boyp reported the Senate bill making a pro- 
vision for an additional number of general officers, 
with amendments. One of the amendments was a 
new section, authorizing the President to appoint 
as general-in-chief any general officer of the rank 
of major general, whether of the line or by drevet, 
whether of the regular army or of volunteers, who 
may be in the service, without regard to date of com- 
mission. This is nothing less than the lieutenant 
generalship, in a new form. Mr. Benton may be 
appointed as a brigadier general of the volunteers, 
then brevetted, and then appointed general-in- 
chief. The amendment was clearly intended to 
embrace his case. 

A motion to lay the bill on the table failed, and 
it was discussed in Committee of the Whole by 
Messrs. Davis, Brinkerhoff, Gentry, Sims of South 
Carolina, Newton, and Schenck. 

My. Brinkernorr, in supporting the bill and the 
amendments, referred to the fact that both Gen. 
Taylor and Gen. Scott were Whigs, and had been 
named as candidates for the Presidency. The 
National Intelligencer thus reports a part of his 
speech : 

If Mr.B. werea Whig, (as his Democratic friends 
had sometimes charged him with being, because he 
could not go for every measure they were pleased 
to propose.) he should say that it was unfair to the 
President to compel him to employ those who were 
his RIVALS as the instruments of executing his will 
in the prosecution of the war. It was surely but 
just to let him select for his agents men known to 
be friendly to the object of the war. 

Mr. B. said he had never gone into the question 
as to the origin of the existing war. He had found 
it in existence, and he was for fighting it out ; but 
it was contrary to the known principles of human 
nature, it could not be, that those should heartily 
co-operate with the President in carrying out his 
plans for the war, whose true policy, as his r1vats, 
it was to make the war unsuccessful, and conse- 
quently odious to the nation. It was manifestly 
proper that those who had the principal command 
in the field should be men who acted with the domi- 
nant party. 

This was frankly announcing that Mr. Polk 
was a candidate for a second term, and that he did 
not want two rivals in the field, who might eclipse 
him by the brilliancy of their achievements. 
Though this may be all true, perhaps Mr. Polk 
would rather have had nothing said about it. But 
murder will out. It is but fair, however, to give 
Mr. Brinkerhoff the benefit of his explanation. 
While Mr. Gentry was speaking, (we copy from 
the National Intelligencer.) 

Mr. Brinkxeruorr asked the floor for a mo- 
ment. He was told by his friends that he had left 
the impression that Mr. Polk intended to run asa 


f candidate for a second Presidential term. 


[ Voices. “Certainly you did. Don’t claw out 


of it.”] 
Mr. Gentry. That was sufficiently obvious 
before. 


Mr. Brinkernorr said, when he spoke of two of 
our generals as the President’s rivals, he meant 
merely to designate them as belonging to a rival 
party. 

[ Voices. “Ah, indeed! ha! ha! We under- 
stand !”| 

The following proceedings, in regard to a mo- 
tion made so to qualify this new section as to limit 
the choice of a general-in-chief to the officers who 
are now in the army, show that the President has 
resolved, if it can be compassed, to send Mr. Ben- 
ton to Mexico as the great conqueror : 


Mr. Cocke offered the following proviso: 

“ Provided, That nothing herein contained shall 
be construed into an approval of the act of the 
President in permitting Santa Anna to return to 
Mexico.” 

The Chair ruled the amendment out of order. 

The amendment reported by the Committee on 
Military Affairs, as a second section to the bill, 
was then agreed to. 

Mr. Gro. W. Jones moved to amend the amend- 
ment to the fifth section by striking out the words 
“fill by regular promotion or ;” so that the officers 
would then have to be elected. Disagreed to— 
ayes 63, noes 84. 

Mr. Roor moved the following proviso : 

“ Provided, That no person now holding an office 
in the Mexican army or Government shall be ap- 
pointed by the President, under authority of this 
act, to any office in the army of the United States.” 

The Chair ruled the amendment out of order. 

Mr. Roor appealed, and the Chair was sus- 
tained. 

The amendments proposed by the Committee on 
Military Affairs to the fifth section were agreed to. 

The next amendment proposed by the Commit- 
tee on Military Affairs was read ; when 
_ Mr. Anvrew Jonson moved to add the follow- 
ing proviso : 

“ Provided, That nothing in this act shall be so 
constfued as to authorize the President of the 
United States to appoint any member of Congress 
commander in chief.” 

Disagreed to—ayes 42, noes 86. 





The amendment of the committee was then 
agreed to. 


The amendment of the committee to the seventh 
section was then read and agreed to. 

All the amendments reported by the Committee 
on Military Affairs having been acted on— 

The bill was then read for other amendments. 

Mr. Garrerr Davis moved to amend the second 
section, so as to make it read: “ Which officers 
shall be selected from the volunteer corps now in 
service.” Disagreed to. , 

Mr. Joun A. Rockwett moved the following 
proviso to the second section : 

_“ Provided, That no person now a member of 
either House of Congress shall be appointed to any 
office created under this act.” 

Mr. Gro. W. Jones moved to amend the amend- 
ment, so as to make it read: “That no person now 
a member of either House of Congress shall be 


compelled to accept any office created under this 
act.” Agreed to. 


The question was put on the amendment as 
amended, and it was disagreed to. 

The section was at length passed, by a vote of 
112 to 87. Various other amendments were then 
concurred in, and the bill, as amended, was pass- 
ed—yeas 121, nays 75. 

It will be recollected, that, some weeks ago, this 
lieutenant generalship was killed by a decided 
vote, at first scarcely obtaining respectful consid- 
eration. Now it is sustained by the House. The 
phenomenon must appear remarkable to those who 
do not recollect that the passage of the ten regi- 








ment bill, &c., has put at the disposal of the Presi- 
dent from four to six hundred offices. 
Sarurpay, Fesruary 27. 

In the Senate, the bill to increase the marine 
Corps Was passed. 

Mr. Evans reported the Post Office bill of the 
House, with an amendment striking out the third 
section, allowing the postmasters in the several 
towns to sclect the papers in which the list of let- 
ters should be published. The amendment was 
lost in Committee of the Whole; but, when the 
bill was reported, Mr. Evans renewed it, and it 








was carried—yeas 24, nays 21. So postmasters 
must still select the paper having the largest cir- 
culation, and thus consult public instead of party 
convenience. 

The bill was passed, as was also the civil and 
diplomatic bill. 

The special order, the three million bill, was 
then taken up, and Mr. Nires addressed the 
Senate in defence of the war and in support of the 
hill. In reference to the resolutions on slavery, 
he said: 

Though they had been told that this matter had 
as well be delayed until they got the territory, he 
was of a different opinion. He thought it was 
proper to settle that question in advance—to meet 
it at the very threshold. They were told by gen- 
elemen from the slave States that the restrictive 
principle would be extremely unjust, and that it 
would produce a very great excitement. They 
had attempted to conjure up a sort of spectre to 
frighten the Senate. Tle did not know how much 
Senators might be frightened, but, for himself, he 
would say to it, in the language of Hamlet— ¢ 

“ Be thou a spirit of health, or goblin damned ; 
Bring with thee airs from Heaven or blasts from Hell; 
Be thy intents wicked or charitable, 


Thou com’st in such a questionable shape 
That I will speak to thee.” 


He had no fearsat all of a dissolution of the Union. 
It had, in the great elements of its organization, 
political, civil, and organic, a strength that could 
not be shaken by any such cause as this. 

Mr. Sevier now attempted, according to pre- 
vious notice, to bring the Senate to a vote upon 
the bill; much talk ensued ; great opposition was 
manifested ; and at last, on motion. of Mr. Cray- 
‘ron, of Delaware, the bill was postponed till Mon- 
day, with the general understanding that a vote 
would then be taken. 

The Senate then passed the fortification bill, 
concurred in the amendments of the House to the 
naval pension bill, and appointed a committee of 
conference on its amendments to the navy appro- 
priation bill, which had been disagreed to by the 
Llouse. 

The bill for the relief of Ireland was then taken 
up, debated at length, ordered toa third reading 
hy a vote of 27 to 13, reada third time, and passed. 
The bill is as follows: 

Be it enacted, &e., That the President of the 
United States be, and he hereby is, authorized to 
cause to be purchased such provisions as he may 
deem suitable and proper, and to cause the same 
to be transported and tendered, in the name of the 
people of the United States, to that of Great Brit- 
ain, for the relief of the people of Ireland and Scot- 


land, suffering from the great calamity of scarcity 
and famine. 


Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That the sum of 
five hundred thousand dollars be, and the same is 
hereby, appropriated, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to carry into 
effect this act. 

Sec. 3. And he it further enacted, That the Presi- 
dent of the United States be, and he is hereby, 
authorized, at his discretion, to employ any of the 
public ships of the United States for the transport- 
= of the provisions to be purchased as afore- 
said. 

In the House, the naval appropriation bill from 
the Senate was considered, and some of the amend- 
ments concurred in, some disagreed to. 

The additional revenue bill, providing for a tax 
on tea and coffee, the graduation of the price of the 
public lands, &c., was next considered. 

Mr. Cocke moved to amend the first section of 
the bill (imposing a tax on tea and coffee) by strik- 
ing out all after the word “ act,” and inserting a 
proviso, making a reduction of 25 per cent. on the 
salaries of all officers of the Government which 
exceed $1,000, and on the pay of members of Con- 
gress. 

The Chair ruled the amendment out of order. 
An appeal was taken, and debated at length, but 
the Chair was sustained. 

Various efforts were made, without success, to 
strike out the duty on tea and coffee, until an 
amendment moved by Mr. Tibbatts, which ac- 
complished the object, was carried by a vote of 
yeas 93 to nays 90. 

More than thirty amendments were offered and 
disagreed to. 

Mr. Hamtin then moved a substitute, retaining 
the tax on teaand coffee. Amendments wereagreed 
to, striking out this tax, and also the clause grad- 
uating the price of the public lands, and the sub- 
stitute, with these amendments, was adopted. 

The Committee rose, and reported the bill. A 
motion to lay it upon the table failed. The amend- 
ments made in Committee of the Whole were then 
agreed to, substitute and all—yeas 105, nays 103. 
The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read 
a third time. It was lost, however, on the final 
passage—yeas 68, nays 136. 

Monpay, Marcu 1. 

Mr. Arcuer presented the credentials of R. M. 
T. Hunter, Senator elect from the State of Vir- 
ginia. 

Mr. Crayton addressed the Senate to-day on 
the special order. He denicd the constitutionality 
of the appropriation of $3,000,000 for the extra- 
ordinary purposes contemplated. He protested 
earnestly against any dismemberment of the ter- 
ritory of Mexico. and thought our territory ample 
enough for all purposes. In referring to the causes 
of the war, he declared that he had not communi- 
cated the information he possessed of the march of 
the army to the Rio Grande to any Whig friend 
in the Senate, but he did convey the information 
to Mr. Ashmun, of the House, who made an at- 
tempt to introduce a resolution calling for, the 
facts upon the subject, but was foiled. Why he 
kept the intelligence from his friends in the Sen- 
ate, he did not explain; but he ventured another 
effort to answer the question which naturally 
arises in the mind of every man, Why did you not 
move in the Senate on the subject? We were pow- 
erless, (he said;) another great question was be- 
fore us; we could not move without being de- 
nouneed as a faction, &c. No friend of the honor 
and peace of the country will be satisfied with the 
explanation. He had a movement made in the 
House—why not in the Senate? Certainly he 
could have expected less success in the former than 
in the latter. Besides, the charge of faction would 
just as well bear against the Whig members of the 
House making such a movement as in the Senate. 
What if the Whigs were in the minority? United 
they could have made a demonstration that would 
have commanded respect, probably led to develop- 
ments of vast importance, and, at all events, have ex- 
culpated themselves from all blame. What if they 
were charged with faction? Better that than, with 
their eyes open, see the Executive driving their 
country into war without doing anything to avert 
the danger. 

Mr. Clayton referred to the scene in the Senate 
of May i3th, when war was declared by Congress. 
He spoke of the attitude of moral grandeur occu- 
pied by Mr. Calhoun, who declared that, sooner 
than vote for the bill, he would drive a dagger to 
his heart. The declaration struck him (Mr. Clay- 
ton) with surprise. He was sure that the Senator 
from South Carolina must have had some know- 
ledge, some facts in his possession, which he and 
his Whig friends had not. He reiterated this sev- 
eral times, in a pointed way, addressing himself 
to Mr. Calhoun, who sat still, neither assenting 
nor dissenting. 

Next he passed to a discussion of the disclosures 
made in the letter of Mr. Marks, extorting from 
General Cass testimony to the excellent character 
and sound motives of that gentleman. 

The Senate took a recess till six o’clock, when 
it again assembled, and speeches were delivered 
on the three million bill, by Messrs. Cass, John- 
son, Dix, Dickinson, &c. 

About 9 o’clock, the question was taken on the 
proviso offered by Mr. Berrien, disavowing the 
policy of conquering any portion of the territory 
of Mexico, and it was rejected by a majority of § 
votes. 

A substitute was offered for the whole bill by 
Mr. Jounson, of Louisiana, not varying the object, 
but containing certain preambles; and this was 
agreed to by general consent. 

Mr. Urnam, of Vermont, moved the Wilmot 
proviso, and sustained his amendment in a strong 
speech. 

It was opposed by Messrs. Cass, of Michigan, 
and Dickinson, of New York; and on the ques- 





tion, Shall it pass ? 

The vote stood— 

Yeas—Messrs. Allen, Atherton, Cameron, Cilley, John M. 
Clayton, Corwin, Davis, Da: , Dix, Evans, Fairfield, Greene, 
iantiogiom, Miller Niles, Swear Simmons, Up- 
ham, Webster, and Woodbridge— 1. 





. Nays—Messrs. Areher, Ashley, Atchison, Badger, Bagby, 
Benton, Berrien, Breese, Bright, Butler, ¢ alhoun, Cass, Chal- 
mers, Colquitt, Crittenden, ickinson, Hannegan, Houston, 
Jarnagin, Johnson of Maryland, Johnson of Louisiana, Lewis, 
Mangum, Mason, Morehead, Pearce, Rusk, Sevier, Svule, 
Turney, and Westeott—31. 


The following are the yeas and nays on the pas- 
sage of the bill: 


Yeas—Messrs. Allen, Ashley, Atehison, Atherton, Bagby, 
Benton, Breese, Bright, Butler, Calhoun, Cass, Chalmers, 
Colquitt, Dickinson, Dix, Fairfield, Hannegan, Houston, John- 
son of Louisiana, Lewis, Mason, Niles, Rusk, Sevier, Soule, 
Sturgeon, Turney, Weateott, and Yulee—29. 

Nays—Measrs. Archer, Badger, Berrien, Cameron, Cilley, 
John M. Clayton, Corwin, Crittenden, Davis, Dayton, Evans, 
Greene, Huntington, Jarnagin, Johnson of Maryland, Man- 
gum, Miller, Morehead, Pearce, Phelps, Simmons, Upham, 
Webster, and Woodbridge—24. 


In the House, the Senate bill for the relief of 
Ireland was referred to the Committee of Ways 
and Means, with the intention, of course, of ex- 
tinguishing it. 

The Post Office bill from the Senate, with amend- 
ments, was taken up, and some of the amendments 
agreed to, some not. 

On a motion to take up a bill relating to certain 
Mexican claims, an unpleasant scene took place 
between G. S. Houston, of Alabama, and J. R. In- 
gersoll, of Pennsylvania, which looked very much 
like the beginning of a fight; but sober second 
thought got the mastery, and they were reconciled. 

The resolution of thanks to Gen. Taylor, after 
having been back and forth between the two 
Tlouses several times, was taken up and passed. 

The House appointed a committee of conference 
on the Post Office bill. 

A bill for the relief of Elijah White was passed. 

A few other bills were acted upon, and the 
Tlouse adjourned. . 


Turspay, Marcu 2. 

An extraordinary scene took place to-day in the 
Senate, which interrupted the business of the ses- 
sion. Some of the old printing establishments here 
have been in the habit of monopolizing the printing 
of Congress. They seem to think the Government 
made for their special benefit. Lately, Dr. J. A. 
Houston, one of the most industrious, accurate, 
and accomplished reporters of the country, pro- 
posed to furnish faithful daily reports of the pro- 
ceedings and debates in the Senate, for a certain 
compensation, to be made out of the contingent 
fund of that body. A resolution authorizing and di- 
recting the Secretary of the Senate to contract with 
him was accordingly introduced by Mr. Hannegan 
last Thursday. To-day, it was called up, and there 
appeared to be a general disposition to pass it. 

3ut certain interested parties had been at work, 
and Mr. Benton engaged as their champion, de- 
nouncing the movement as secretly designed to 
get up a new partisan paper, hostile to the Admin- 
istration and himself. On a test vote, it was as- 
certained that nearly if not quite two-thirds of 
the Senate were decidedly in favor of the resolu- 
tion, and were anxious to pass it without delay, so 
as to take up the unfinished business on their 
table and dispose of it, there remaining only one 
day more of the session. In the face of this de- 
monstration, Mr. Benton indicated his purpose to 
hazard the whole of the unfinished business, 
rather than suffer the resolution to pass. Accord- 
ingly, he raised points of order, talked on irrele- 
vant topics, moved divers amendments, calling the 
yeas and nays each time, although at times he 
could muster no more than eight supporters ; and 
in this way he occupied the session till half past 
three o’clock, when the Senate took a recess till 
six o’clock. 

In the course of the debate growing out of this 
pertinacious interruption, some severe words 
passed between Mr. Benton and Mr. Hannegan, 
which resulted in a declaration on both sides of a 
perpetual divorce between them. The closing re- 
mark of Mr. Hannegan was extremely pungent: 
“ Did the Senator from Missouri,’ he asked most 
impressively, “ever profess a personal friendship 
for any one, where selfishness was not at the bot- 
tom of it ?” 

It is somewhat remarkable, that this small mat- 
ter produced more excitement in the Senate than 
even the debate on the three million bill. 

This scene was continued in the evening till 
ten o’clock, when the resolution was ordered to be 
engrossed by a vote of 27 yeas to 19 nays. 

The Senate then proceeded to dispose of other 
business. 

The bill for the admission Wisconsin as a State 
was passed. 

A committee of conference was appointed on the 
civil and diplomatic bill. 

The House bill for the appointment of certain 
general officers was considered, and the recom- 
mendation of the Committee on Military Affairs, 
to strike out the clause authorizing the appoint- 
ment of a commander-in-chief, was concurred in. 

In the House, the civil and diplomatic bill was 
taken up-in Committee of the Whole, some of the 
amendments of the Senate agreed to, some disa- 
greed to. 

An attempt was made to defeat the passage of 
the clause authorizing an appropriation to Mr. 
Powell, to enable him to fill the vacant niche in 
the Rotunda with a picture. 

The Committee rose, and the House took a re- 
cess till four o’clock. 

The House proceeded to the consideration of the 
bill, and voted on several of the amendments sep- 
arately, by yeas and nays. Zhe amendment of the 
Senate, making an appropriation of $50,000 to the 
owners of the schooncr Amistad, was disagreed to— 
yeas 40, nays 112. This abominable amendment 
was moved in the Senate, explained in a speech of 
five minutes by Mr. Sevier, and passed without 
a single dissenting voice! Notwithstanding all 
its disorder, the House has far more of the spirit 
of Liberty than the Senate. 

At last, the time came for disposing of the 
famous three million bill, stripped hy the Sen- 
ate of the anti-slavery proviso. We copy the re- 
port of proceedings from the National Intelligen- 
cer : 

THE THREE MILLION BILL. 

Mr. Boyp moved to take up the Senate bill 
making further appropriations to bring the exist- 
ing war with Mexico to a speedy and honorable 
termination, (the three million bill.) 

Mr. Asumun moved that the Committee rise. 
Disagreed to: Ayes 40, noes 90. 

The question was then taken on Mr. Boyd’s 
motion, and no quorum voted. 

The Committee rose, and reported that they had 
found themselves without a quorum. 

Mr. Bowtin moved a call of the House, on which 
he also asked the yeas and nays. 

Mr. Pertir moved that the House adjourn; on 
which motion the yeas and nays were taken, and 
resulted as follows: Yeas 42, nays 111. 

The question recurred on ordering a call, and 
it was disagreed to. 

And a quorum having appeared, the Committee 
again resumed its session. 

Mr. Dovetass said he proposed that, by common 
consent, both sides of the House should cease this 
useless contest, and agree to take a vote on this 
bill now ; and then, in the House, suspend, in re- 
gard to this bill, the joint resolution which forbids 
bills to be sent to the President on the last day of 
the session. 

[Cries of “No, no—no bargains.” ] 

The Cuarr reminded gentlemen that no busi-,| 
ness or remarks were in order but by general con- 
sent. The question was on the motion of the gen- 
tleman from Kentucky (Mr. Boyd) to take up the 
bill from the Senate. There was now a quorum. 

Mr. Mitron Brown asked leave to present a 
proposition. 

Mr. Perrit. I object. 

Mr. Brown. Very well—my object was con- 
ciliation; but if gentlemen prefer this state of 
things, I wash my hands of it. 

Tellers were demanded on taking up the bill, 
and being appointed, reported, ayes 93, noes 4; 
no quorum voting. 

The Cuar said there was 2 large quorum in the 
House, but gentlemen would not vote. 

Mr. Pertir said it was obvious the Committee 
could get no vote ; and he asked that they rise and 
report. 

Mr. Corrrett said that, when no quorum voted, 
it was the privilege of any member to have the 
House counted: This was the parliamentary law, 
as stated in the Manual. 

The Cuatr replied, that that question had been 
examined by him, and that the counting of the 
House could lead to no practical result; for he 
could pronounce no motion carried or rejected, till 
a quorum voted one way or the other. He had no 
doubt there was a quorum present. 

‘The Committee now rose, and reported that it 
had found itself without 2 quorum. 

Mr. Perrit moved to adjourn. Rejected—ayes 
77, noes 86. 

Mr. Carront moved to suspend the rules, to 
enable him to offer a resolution. 

The Cuam reminded Mr. C. that the rules were 





already suspended. 


Mr. Carrot. then moved a resolution, the ob- 
ject of which looked to the relief of Ireland. 

[The confusion was very great, and the Chair 
threatened to call gentlemen by name unless order 
was better preserved. | 

Mr. Carroxt took an appeal, and demanded the 
yeas and nays. 

[The confusion increased, and the Chair called 
two members by name, requiring them to leave the 
open space before the Clerk’s desk.] 

The yeas and nays being taken, the decision of 
the Chair was sustained—ayes 130, noes 4. 

Mr. Boyp now, by leave, made a suggestion that 
the House agree not to adjourn, but to take up the 
three million bill. 

Mr. Perrit. I object. I move to adjourn, and 
demand the yeas and nays. 

[Cries of “Read the resolution.”] 

The resolution was read. 

-Mr. Pertir. I object to its reception. 

Mr. Boyp said he meant no undue advantage ; 
it was a motion which could be made at any time. 

The question being put, the resolution was car- 
ried: Ayes 80, noes 12. No quorum voting. 

Mr. Cuapman, of Alabama, demanded a count 
of the House. 

The Cuarr inquired under what rule? 

Mr. Cuapman said under the parliamentary 
law. 

The Cuarr repeated what had before been stated. 

. Read the law.” | 

he Clerk read from the Manual. 

The Committee again rose, and reported that it 
found itself without a quorum. 

Mr. Dovetass proposed that gentlemen should 
agree now to adjourn, with the understanding that 
the first thing done in the morning should be to 
take up this bill, spend fifteen minutes upon it in 
Committee of the Whole, and then get a vote 
upon it. 

Cries of “ No, no—no understandings.” 

Mr. Pertir said he objected. He was willing to 
adjourn, but before he would consent to vote the 
Senate’s bill as it stood, he would be driven from 
entrenchment to entrenchment, till he died in the 
last ditch. 

Mr. Cuarman, of Alabama, moved a ¢all of the 
House. 

Mr. G. W. Jones moved to adjourn. 

Mr. Boyp demanded the yeas and nays. [It was 
now 10 o’clock.] 

They were then taken, and resulted: Yeas 60, 
nays 93. 

So the House refused to adjourn. 

On motion of Mr. McKay, it was agreed to 
take up bills from the Senate. 

The first was a joint resolution to suspend the 
rule which forbids bills to be sent between the two 
Houses on the last day of the session. 

Mr. Perrit asked if the question was debatable 2 

The Cuair replied in the negative. 

Mr. Perrtr took an appeal, and demanded the 
yeas and nays. 

But the House refused to order them, und the 
decision of the Chair was sustained, 

And the House agreed to suspend the joint res- 
olution—ayes 102, noes not counted. 

Mr. Hormes, of South Carolina, rose to what 
he believed to be a privileged question, which was 
to suspend the rules and instruct the Committee 
of the Whole to report the navy pension bill. 

A discussion on order followed. 

Mr. Pervir insisted that on the last vote a quo- 
rum had not voted. 

The Cuarr explained, that when the large vote 
on the affirmative side had been declared, those on 
the negative agrecd to give up without a count, as 
was the constant practice in such cases. 

Mr. Perit. I say there was no quorum voting. 
I insist 

Cuair. The gentleman from Indiana must take 
his seat. The Chair will not submit to indignity 
from any member of the House while representing 
the dignity of the body. 

Cries of “ Put him out !” 

Ar. Perrit took his seat. 





Wepnespay, Marcu 3. 

To-day the struggle was resumed on the three 
million bill. The galleries were filled with spec- 
tators, and the House was more than usually calm. 
The bill was taken up in Committee of the Whole, 
Mr. Cobb in the chair. 

A motion to amend the bill, by inserting a pro- 
viso, extending the Missouri compromise line to 
the Pacific Ocean, was lost—yeas 54, nays 96. 

The question was then taken on Wilmot’s pro- 
viso, which was carried—yeas 98, nays 80,—sev- 
eral of the Southern Whigs not voting. 

The Committee rose, reported the bill with the 
amendment; the previous question was demanded 
and sustained; the main question was ordered ; 
and on the question, Shall the proviso pass? the 
vote stood—yeas 97, nays 102! 

So Wilmot’s proviso was lost. 

A motion to lay the bill upon the table failed— 
yeas 87, nays 114. 

On the final passage of the bill, the vote stood— 
yeas 115, nays 81. 

A reconsideration was moved, but the motion 
was laid upon the table. 

So the three million bill, without the proviso 
excluding slavery, was passed. 

The yeas and nays we shall give in our next 
paper. — 

In the Senate, the resolution to appropriate 
money out of the contingent fund, for the employ- 
ment of Dr. Houston as reporter for the Senate, 
was passed. 

The bill establishing the Territory of Minnesota 
was laid upon the tabie. 

The Oregon territorial bill was also laid upon 
the table. 

Congress votes three millions to obtain slave 
territory, but makes no hurry to organize free 
territory already ours. 





SECOND MEMORIAL OF ROBERT OWEN. 


Presented to the Senate by the President on the 20th 
February, and referred to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

Were the object of your memorialist of a pri- 
vate or ordinary character, or one not of urgent 
necessity to obtain great public benefits, he would 
not again solicit the attention of the Senate; nor 
would he for one moment longer occupy its time, 
were there any other national power for the con- 
sideration of general national objects. 

But the subject which he has to present to the 
Senate is one, at this crisis in the affairs of the 
Union, of Mexico, of Great Britain, of France, 
and especially of Ireland, of immediate importance 
to each; and not less so, although not so press- 
ingly urgent, to the other nations of the civilized 
world. 

The object of this application is, in the most 
public manner, to announce, through the Senate, 
to the world, the discovery which, through a-long 
period of study and varied extensive practice in 
the four great departments of the business of life, 
a singular combination of favorable circumstances 
have enabled your memorialist, by great patience 
and perseverance, while opposed by the strongest 
prejudices of our race, successfully to work out, 
not for private benefit, but for the lasting advan- 
tages of every country and all individuals. 

In consequence of this discovery, your memori- 
alist is ¢nabled to disclose a plan for the perma- 
nent improvement and well-being of society; a 
plan which, in its beneficial results, will far ex- 
ceed those of steam and of electricity. Yet, great 
as these have been, it is doubtful, as they are now 
applied, whether they are more beneficial to the 
few than they are injurious to the many; while 
the discoveries of your memorialist can alone 
make these wonders of steam and electricity an 
unmixed good for all classes. 

Now that these hitherto unimagined discoveries 
have been made, the memorialist is anxious that 
the United States, Mexico, Great Britain, France, 
and Ireland, should have immediate benefit from 
the wondrous results which they will produce as 
soon as they shall be applied to practice. And the 
application to practice will be far more easy than 
was that of steam to navigation and railways, and 
far less injurious to individual interests. 

The introduction of these discoveries upon the 
most extensive scale will create no confusion to 
the existing arrangements of the world, but in 
various ways during the progress will create ad- 
ditional prosperity to all classes. : 

The change to be effected in principle and prac- 
tice, is from the erroneous: laws of men, and their 
consequent practices, to the unchanging laws of 
God, and their natural consequences; a change 
which, with ease and certainty, will supersede ig- 
norance by knowledge, poverty by wealth, disun- 
ion by union, unkindness by true friendship; 
hatred, violence, and wars, by love, charity, and 
peace; disorder by order; and the waste of mind 
and means by a wise application of the human 
faculties and physical materials to build up a very 
superior state of existence upon earth, while mak- 
ing also the best preparation for any change here- 
after. In fact, to effect a permanent change from 
folly to wisdom, from adversity to prosperity, 
from crime to virtue, and from misery to happi- 
ness. 

The change, extraordinary as this announce- 
ment may appear, can be now accomplished sim- 
ply by a new combination of meas easily to 
be understood by those who have been extensively 
engaged in the production and distribution of 
wealth, in the formation of character, and in gov- 
erning. 

The whole machinery requisite to insure these 
hitherto deemed impossible results, will, on full 
investigation, be ascertained to be of easy execu- 
tion. 











To lessen, by one year, the evils arising from 
ithe errors of the present system, will prevent an 
enormous amount of misery. 

Your memorialist is fully aware of the extent 
to which the time of Congress, during the remain- 
der of the session, is necessarily preoccupied with 
matters of a public character which cannot be de- 
layed. Notwithstanding, for the reasons stated, 
your memorialist prays, for the sake of sutfering 
humanity, now in some parts of the civilized 
world overwhelmed with afflictions, which, by the 
change proposed, could never again occur, that 
the Senate will appoint a select committee to give 
but three hours’ attention to this subject, and 
then, as it may appear to them, to make a short 
report, merely stating their opinion whether 
they deem it deserving of the serious attention 
of the authorities of the civilized world, or that 
the plans explained to them appear untrue and 
impracticable. ‘Truth by the experienced is easily 
understood, both in principle and practice. 

By the Senate now attending to the prayer of 
this memorial, the means will arise by which the 
United States and Mexico may be readily induced 
to terminate this unfortunate war advantagéously 
for both nations, and to save the Irish from future 
famine. 





In Senate or tue Unitep States, Fes. 2, 1847. 
Mr. Asutey, from the Committee on the Judicia- 
ry, to whom was referred the memorial of Rob- 
ert Owen, made the following report: 

That the memorial has received from the com- 
mittee that attentive consideration which the high 
character of the venerable memorialist for philan- 
thropy and benevolence demanded. The com- 
mittee are, however, clearly of opinion that there 
is no constitutional power in Congress to promote, 
in the manner he suggests, his plans and views. 
Unless the State Legislatures, where authorized 
by their State Constitutions, aid him as requested, 
he can rely solely on individual assistance, or that 
of associations, disposed to promote his views. 

The committee, therefore, ask to be discharged 
from the further consideration of the subject. 


—— 
LATER FROM TAMPICO. 


The brig Cayuga, at New Orleans, brings dates 
from Tampico to the 13th ultimo. She brings 
intelligence of the safe arrival at ‘T'ampico of the 
Louisiana volunteers, wrecked on the Ondiaka, 
with the exception of six of them, who were left 
on the road. The Bulletin says: 

it appears, that when the Ondiaka was wrecked, 
the volunteers took refuge in the sand, nearly op- 
posite the vessel. Here they were visited by sun- 
dry Mexicans, who pretended much sympathy 
and kindness, but in reality were playing the spy. 
Gen. Cos, who commanded at Tuspan, was in- 
formed of the facts of, the case, and came down 
with a force of about 1,000, demanding an instant 
and unconditional surrender of the volunteers. 
The latter had only about one hundred muskets, 
the rest having been lost, or rendered unservice- 
able. An interview took place between Gen. Cos 
and Lieut. Ozier, aid to Col. De Russy, at which 
the volunteers were allowed to deliberate until 9 
o'clock the next morning, the alternative being a 
surrender at discretion, or a fight. At nightfall 
camp fires were lighted, and the Americans 
marched off, leaving their knapsacks and all bur- 
densome materials behind them. They were not 
followed, or at all events not molested, and arrived 
at Tampico a little before the Cayuga sailed. 
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LATER FROM THE BRAZOS. 


By the arrival of the schooner Heroine, at New 
Orleans, we have advices from the Brazos to the 
16th ult. We copy the following from the Pica- 
yune: : 

Gen. Scott was still at the Brazos, but was ex- 
pected to leave on the Alabama, which arrived 
on the morning of the 16th. 

All the private vessels at the Brazos had been 
taken up by Government, and were rapidly load- 
ing with mules, wagons, and provisions. The 
camp at Palo Alto had been broken up, and Gen. 
Worth and staff were at the mouth, waiting to 
embark. 

The roads between Camargo and Monterey 
were said to be almost impassable on account of 
robbers. The rancheros were gathering in all 
quarters. 

They were expecting an attack at Matamoros, 
and the Plaza had been fortified and the city 
placed in a state of defence. 
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LATER FROM VERA CRUZ. 


Fears of an Attack—The Mexicans Preparing for Gen. 
Scott’s Advance—The Mexican Cabinet, &c. 

By the arrival of the schooner William Bryan, 
from Tampico, (says the Picayune,) we have later 
accounts from Vera Cruz, brought to the former 
place by the prize schooner Belle, Lieut. C. M. 
Perry, jun., commanding. Our letters from the 
squadorn are to the 4th inst., and our Vera Cruz 
papers to the 2d inst. 

Gen. Valencia has been relieved of his com- 
mand, and his place supplied by Gen. Vazquez. 

The Mexicans, having become convinced that 
Vera Cruz is to be the object of attack, have set 
about fortifying the passes on the road to Mexico. 
The merchants of Jalapa have been called upon for 
a loan of $4,000 to fortify the Puente Nacional. 

Rejon and Iriarte have entered upon the dis- 
charge of their duties as Secretaries of Foreign 
Affairs and Finances. Guevara has resigned the 
post of Minister of Justice. 

Senor Lemus has tendered his resignation to 
the Government, but it had been refused: Eight 
days’ leave 6f absence was granted him, and Gen. 
La Vega appointed temporarily to his post. 
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SLAVERY IN DELAWARE. 


We publish on our fourth page the report in 
the Legislature of Delaware on the abolition of 
slavery. The result of the movement is thus 
stated : 

Sravery iw Devaware.—The bill which passed 
the Tlouse of Representatives of the Delaware 
Legislature, providing for the gradual abolition 
of slavery in that State, was indefinitely postponed 
in the Senate. On motion to reconsider the vote of 
postponement, the vote was—yeas 4, nays 4, and 
one member absent. The Speaker voted with the 
nays. “So the Senate,” says the Delaware Ga- 
zette, “refused to reconsider the late vote, which, 
we suppose, seals the fate of the measure for this 
session at least.” 

5 aricte tess 

We have had no answer to the inquiry made a 
few weeks ago, where gold pens of a certain man- 
ufacture were to be had; but we have ascertained 
that Messrs. Josiah Hayden & Co., of Hayden- 
ville, Massachusetts, make as good gold pens as 
we have ever used. They have furnished us with 
a specimen which will compare with any other. 
Mr. William Fischer, on the avenue, has them for 
sale. N. 
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THE AMISTAD. 


Mr. Eprror: Your readers have not, I trust, 
forgotten the case of the Spanish schooner Ams- 
rap, nor the famous Ruiz and Monrez, who, in 
attempting to bring the heroic Cinquor and his 
fellow-countrymen to Principe, from Havana, 
were risen upon, seized, and confined, while the 
Africans, under their intrepid leader, after having 
recovered their liberty, of which they had been 
most cruelly, unjustly, and illegally deprived, ar- 
rived at the port of New London in this country. 
The schooner and cargo were of little value, and, 
after being libelled, brought, at public sale by the 
United States marshal, some three or four thou- 
sand dollars. Notwithstanding the solemn and 
unanimous decision of the Supreme Court of the 
United States, a majority of the Justices being, as 
is well known, slaveholders, that the Africans 
were free, after the learned and eloquent argu- 
ments of Joun Quincy Apaus and Rocrr Suer- 
MAN Batpwrn, the owners of said Amistad, or their 
heirs, or the Spanish minister, or some one at his 
instance, have made several attempts to procure 
from the Congress of the United States an indem- 
nity for the loss of said vessel and cargo, including 
the Africans on board! 

Audacious as such a claim is, there have been 
found American legislators willing to pay out of 
the Treasury the sum demanded. Within a day 
or two, when the bill from the House of Repre- 
sentatives for the civil and diplomatic appropria- 
tions was sent to the Senate, a member moved, 
among other amendments, that fifty thousand dol- 
lars be appropriated for the owners of the Amis- 
tad!! This is notall. Grorcr Evans, of Maine, 
Daniet Wesster and Joun Davis, of Massachu- 
setts, sat silently in their seats while the amend- 
ment was adopted nem. con. Americans ! remember 
this! Never forget it. We have the satisfaction 
to state, however, that, on the bill being returned 
to the House, the amendment of the Senate bes 
promptly rejected, by a vote of 112 to 40—the 
venerable Apams and the indomitable Gippines 
doing their duty on the occasion. _ 
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Anecpore or rue rate L. E. L.—On the other 
hand, in mixed companies, witty and conversant 
as she was, you had a feeling that she was playing 
an assumed part. Her manner and conversation 
were not only the very reverse of the tone and 
sentiment of her poems, but she seemed to say 
things for the purpose of astonishing you with the 
very contras.. You f elt not only no confidence inthe 
truth of wha‘ she was asserting, but a strong assur- 
ance that it + said merely for the sake of saying 
what her hearers would Toad? expect to hear her say. 
I recollect once meeting her in company, at a time 
when there was a strong report that she was ac- 
tually though secretly married. Mrs. Hofland, on 
entering the room, went up to her in her plain, 


straight-forward way, and said, “Ah! my dear, 





























what must I call you?—Miss Landon, or who?” 
After a well-feigned surprise at the question, Miss 
Landon began to lalk in a tone of merry ridicule 
of this report, and ended by declaring that, as to 
love or marriage, they were thiugs that she never 
thought of. “What, then, have you been doing 
With yourself thislast month?’ “Oh, I have been 
puzzling my brain to invent a new sleeve; pray, 
how do you like it?” showing her arm. “You 
never think of such a thing as love?” exclaimed a 
young sentimental man, “you who have written so 
many volumes of poetry upon it?” “Oh, that’s 
all professional, you know?” exclaimed she, with 
an air of merry scorn, “ Profesional!” exclaimed 
a grave Quaker, who stood near—* why, dost thou 
make difference between what is professional and 
what is real? Dost thou write one thing and 
think another? Does not that look very much 
like hypocrisy?” To this the astonished poetess 
made no reply, but by a look of genuine amaze- 
ment, It was a mode of putting the matter to 
which she had evidently never been accustomed. 
And, in fact, there can be no question that much 
of her writing was professional. She had to win 
a gglden harvest for the comfort of others, as dear 
to her as herself; and she felt like all authors who 
have to cater for the public, that she must pro- 
vide, not so much what she would of her free will 
and choice, but what they expected from her. 

Wm. Howitt’s Homes and Haunts of British Poets. 

a 

Try—There was once upon a time a good little 
dwarf named Try, who was so powerful that he 
overcame almost everything he attempted; and 
yet he was so small and ill-favored, that people 
laughed when they were told of his wondrous 
powers. But the tiny man was so kind at heart, 
and loved so much to serve his unfortunate.and 
desponding brethren, that he would go and beg of 
those who knew him better to intercede for him, 
so that he might be allowed to help them out of 
their troubles; and when once he had made them 
hrppy by his noble deeds, they no longer despised 
him, or drove him from them with sneers, but 
loved him as their truest friend. Yet the only 
return this good dwarf sought for all his services 
was, that when they heard of any one who wanted 
a helping hand, they would say a word in his fa- 
yor, and recommend them to—Try—The Good 
Genius that turns Everything to Gold. 
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DEATH. 
On the 7th inst., at New Lisbon, Ohio, CAROLINE, youngest 
daughter of Jacob Janney, late of Washington, in the 19th 
year of her age. 


REE PRODUCE STORE, W1 


rolesale and Retail, north- 

mest corner of Fifth and Cherry streets, Philadelphia, 
(late Joel Fisher’s.) ‘fhe subscriber, having procured a new 
stock of Dry Goods and Groceries, in addition to that pur- 
chased of Joel Fisher, all of which may be relied on as the pro- 
duet of Free Lubor, now offers them for sale at the above 
place. He respectfully invites the patronage of those who 
give a preference to such goods, and of his friends and the 
public generally. Being the whuilesale and retail agent of the 
Free Produce Association of Friends, and the retail agent of 
the American Free Produce Association, for the sale of the 
cotton goods manufactured by those associations, he will 
be prepared to furnish a greater yariety of Dry Goods than 
has heretofore been offered at this establishment. 

March 4.—1m GEORGE W. ‘TAYLOR. 

OREIGN PERIODICALS.— 
REPUBLICATION OF 
THE LONDON QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
THE EDINBURGH REVIEW, 
THE NORTH BRITISH REVIEW, 
THE WESTMINSTER REVIEW, and 
BLACKWOOD’S EDIND’GH MAGAZINE. 

The above Periodicals are reprinted in New York, immedi- 
ately on their arrival by the British steamers, in a beautiful 
clear type, on fine white paper, and are faithful copies of the 
originals—Blackwood’s Muaguzine being an exact fac-simile 
of the Edinburgh edition. 

The widespread fame of these splendid Pericdicals renders 
it needless to say much in their praise. As literary organs, 
they stand far in advance of any works of a similar stamp now 
published, while the political complexion of each is marked 
by adignity, candor, &nd forbearance, not often found in works 
of a party character. 

They embrace the views of the three great parties in Eng- 
land—Whig, Tory, and Radical. “ Blackwood” and the “ Lon- 
don Quarterly” are Tory, the “Edinburgh Review” Whig, 
and the “Westminster” Radical. The “ North British” is 
of a more religious cast, being under the editorial supervision 
of the Rev. Dr. Chalmers, Edinburgh, and Sir David Brew- 
ster, and representing more particularly the Free Church 
movement in Scotland. 

The prices of the Reprints are less than one-third of those 
of the foreign copies, and, while they are equally well got up, 
they afford all that advantage to the American ever the Eng- 
lish reader. 

TERMS. 


PAYMENT TO BE MADE IN ADVANCE, 
For any one of the four Reviews, $3.00 per annum. 


For any two of the Reviews, 5.00 = do. 

For any three of the Reviews, 7.00 = do. 

For all four of the Reviews, 8.00 do. 

For Blackwood’s Magazine, 3.00 do. 

For Blackwood and the four Reviews 10.00 do. 
CLUBBING. 


Four copies of all or any of the above works will be sent to 
one address, on payment of the regular subscription for three, 
the fourth copy being gratis. 


O¢= Remittances and communications must be made in all 
cases without expense to the publishers. The former may al- 
ways be done through a postmaster, by handing him the 
amuunt to be remitted, taking his receipt, and forwarding the 
receipt by mail, post paid; or the money may be enclosed in 
a letter, postpaid, directed to the publishers. 

B. The postage on all these Periodicals is reduced by 
the late post-office law to about one-third the former rates, 
making a very important saving in the expense to mail sub- 
scribers. 

In nvost of the large Cities and Towns lying on the princi- 
pal railroad and steamboat routes in the United States, these 
periodicals will be delivered FREE OF POSTAGE. 

LEONARD SCOTT & CO., Publishers, 

Jan. 7.—6m 112 Fulton street, New York. 


FOSTER & CO.—To Printers througheut the United 
e States: CHARLES Foster, late Foreman of the Cincin- 
nati Type Foundry, and the inventor and builder of the press 
called Foster’s Power Press, now used by the Cincinnati At- 
las, the Enquirer, Kendall & Barnard; also, the Frankfort 
Commonwealth, the Indiana State Journal, Cutler & Chain- 
berlin, formerly State printers, Indiana, &c.; also, the press 
lately used to print Cassius M. Clay’s paper, Lexington, Ken- 
tucky—would inform printers in the Western States and else- 
where, that, after an experience of fourteen years, he has, in 
connection with Bevan, Scoit, § Co., in the city of Cincin- 
nati, established the manufactory of Power Presses, (being the 
only one west of the mountains,) Hand Presses, the Washing- 
ton, Smith, and Franklin Presses, of all sizes; also, Chases, 
Composing Sticks, Brass Kule, Type Cases, Galleys, Card, 
Job, and Embossing Presses, Printers’ and Bookbinders’ Ma- 
terials of all kinds. We will also furnish Printers’ Ink, Cuts, 
Rules, fancy Job Type; also, Types for Newspapers, Book 
and Job Types, from William Hagar’s Type Foundry, New 
York; and also Western Type, manufactured in Cincinnati. 
All ordcrs directed to Foster & Co., corner of Seventh and 
Sinith streets, or to Shepard & Co., No. 11 Columbia street, 
east of Main, Cincinnati, Ohio, will receive prompt attention. 
C. FOSTER & CU. 
P.S. The subscribers will also furnish Castings, Steam 
Engines, Mill Works, Horse Powers, Threshing Machines, 
Screws for Hay, Lard, Tobaceo, &e.; also, Straub’s Patent 
Portable Corn and Flouring Mills, Corn Crushers and Shel- 
lers, Clark’s Patent Smut Machine, with any other Machine- 
ry, built to order, on reasonable terms. Jan. 7. 


NANCERS CURED.—Roots Extracted without the Knife. 

4 K.S. Newton, M. D., performs all operations upon Can 
cers, Schirrus Breasts, Indurated ‘Tumors, Scrofula, or Ulcers, 
with his new discovered Remedy, which has proved to be one 
of the greatest discoveries of the age, and has proved itself to 
possess medical properties unequalled by any medicine uow 
used or ever known by the medical profession. His method 
of treatment is new, safe, and peculiar, and has given him a 
reputation for radically curing the above diseases not equalled 
by any other regularly educated physician living, without the 
knife, as can be seen by references. 

In all cases, the patient must visit me in Cincinnati, Ohio, 
and be under my immediate care. All communications must 
be addressed to Cincinnati, post paid. 

CERTIFICATE. 

We would just say to the afflicted, that we have heen the 
subjects of Cancer, and pronounced incurable by some of the 
most eminent physicians and professors of the day, and have 
been radically cured by Dr. N.’s new remedies within the 
last five years. 





NANCY GREEN, New Lisbon, O. 

E. F. HARMON, Kanawha, Va. 
HANNAH HEPHNER, New Lisbon, O. 
JOHN LANSLEY, McUonuellsville, O. 
JOHN N. KERR, Gallipolis, O. 
MARY STEEL, Harrisonburg, Va. 

Some hundred names could be given, if called tor, of those 
who have been cured within a few years. 

REFERENCES. 

Darius Davenport and Rev. W. P. Strickland, Cineinnati ; 
W. H. Brisbane, M. D., Philadelphia, Penn.; J. W. McGuire, 
Jackson, Missouri; Rev. E. M. Boring, Athens, Ohio; Hon. 
S. F. Vinton, Gallipolis, Ohio. 

Office on Sixth street, between Main and Walnut streets, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. Jan. 28,—610_ 


IRCULAR.—Dr. S. Fahnestock’s Vermifuge—tie original 

and genuine article—For the satisfaction of my custom- 
ers, and all persons interested in the sale and use of my Ver- 
mifuge, as well as in justice to myself, I feel it my duty to ae- 
quaint the public with the facts that have given name and 
celebrity to the justly esteemed medicine known for many 
years past as Fahnestock’s Vermifuge. 

About the year 1828 or 1829 I first came in possession of the 
recipe for the manufacture of this invaluable medicine. Not 
having then the means or prospect of promulgating it beyond 
the sphere of my professional duties, 1, at the solicitation of a 
friend, consented to have the secret transmitted to a near rel- 
ative, B. A. Fahnestock, Druggist, of Pittsburg. This gen- 
tleman, availing himself of the important secret, and the 
means of using it to his. own advantage, has since that period 
made a monopoly of the business of manufacturing aud sell- 
ing what he calls B. A. Fahnestock’s Vermifuge. Latterly, 
circumstances have induced me to commence the business 
myself, with a confidence based on the use of my Vermifuge, 
in daily practice, for upwards of fourteen years, as well as 
improvements in the article resulting from long experience, 
together with special care and personal attention to the man- 
ufacture of the medidine, which latter item I consider of the 
first importance to its general efticacy. The success attending 
my Vermifuge, after a yor’ trial, has fully justified my con- 

in i perior quabty. 

Oy aab-ase hove considered the above statement necessa- 
ry, had it not been for the recent appearance of an invidious 
Cizeular, over the signature of B. A. Fahnestock, in which, 
together with various insidious epithets bestowed on my per- 
sonal character, and that of W. F. Moeller, my worthy part- 
ner in business, my Vermifuge is denounced as a worthless 
preparation. This is his own sole ipse dizit, in contradiction 
to the attestations of numerous physicians and chemists, who 
are competent judges of the article, and the experience of 
those who have used it. Therefore, regarding the disparaging 
statements of B, A. Fahnestock, the onus probandi rests with 
himself, and. it will require an unexplored art to him to ac- 
quit himself of it. S. FAHNESTOCK. 

With reference to my reputation, the following certificates 
will amply suffice : 

State of Ohio, Montgomery County, ss: 

I, William M. Smith, deny clerk of the court of common 
pleas in and for said county, do hereby certify, that I am well 
acquainted with Dr. Samuel Fahnestock, formerly of Penn- 
sylvania, now of Dayton, Ohio; and I hereby certify th at ~ 
standing as a physician is good, and, as a citizen, his _— id 
tion is beyond reproach; and that full faith and credit wa th 
be given to any howe mag oe BD haem wheg | nate. e 

of Novem - Dv. 
scal of the said county, this A LIAM i SMITH, 

(L.8.] Deputy Clerk of Common leas. 
Slate of Ohio, Montgomery County, City of Dayton, ss: 

1 ctally post in the above statement, bye ! the 
clerk as above set forth, — 4 oes and 0} seal 

i i y over 9 bd 

of ae this l4th or LiAM J. KeKINNEY, Mayor. 

The following gentlemen have certified to the correctness of 

statements : 

Oe Winers, Cashier Dayton Bank; P. Odlin, Esq.; John 
Howard, Esq.; Hon. Robert C. Schenck; G. Aughinbaugh ; 
Major H. Gebhart; F. Gebhart, merchrat ; J. A. Walters, 
M. D.; John Rench, commission merchant; J. A. Aughin- 


baugh. Jan. 21. 

ELLEN & HOPKINS have constantly for sale, at their 

MV Warehouse, corner of Union and Ann streets, Boston, a 
au. 7, 


very extensive assortment of Furniture. 
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BY JOHN SMITH THE YOUNGER. 


No. 7. 
THE CHIVALRIC SOUTHERN MEMBER. 


Give me the lie; do; and try whether I am not a gentleman 
born.—Winter’s Tale. 


The chivalric Southern member has been in 
Congress for quite a considerable number of years. 
It is true, he always protests that he is sent to 
Washington very much against his own inclina- 
tion; and he uniformly affects to decline, with a 
good deal of sincerity, the honor of a re-election. 
But he graciously allows himself to be overruled 
by his friends, and, for the sake of the party, ac- 
cepts the nomination, still, be it remembered, very 
much against his own wishes, and, as he modestly 
hints, greatly to the detriment of his suffering 
estate—an “estate” which, if purchased for the 
amount of his mileage and pay for one Congress, 
would be a very hard bargain indeed. The ealls 
of duty are therefore obeyed, and with unwaver- 
ing devotion to the interests of the South, and of 
course the general welfare of the Union, the dis- 
tinguished gentleman resumes his seat. 

The subject of the present sketch, to describe 
him by negatives, presents, in his dress, manners 
and general air, the strongest possible contrast to 
the “Raw Western Member,” whom, indeed, he 
regards with a good deal of hauteur and suspicion, 
keeping him at almost as great a distance as the 
lady of an ancient Virginia family does plain Mrs. 
James Maher at the President’s levees—although, 
by the way, the house of the latter dates from the 
time of Brian Borhoime, whilst that of the former 
boasts no more remote antiquity than the days of 
Elizabeth, when the founder came over in a Goy- 
ernment transport. In one single particular, in- 
deed, the distinguished Southern member does 
resemble his Western colleague; we allude to the 
extravagant display of his linen. ‘The collar and 
wristbands (is that the right term, fair spinster, if 
it be proper to ask thee?) would seem to contain 
as much of the article as is altogether usally worn 
by the rest of mankind; whilst on his ruffled 
breast the wanton breezes absolutely riot in the 
fluttering profusion. Yet this liberal employment 
of white, relieves rather agreeably the sombre 
hue of the everlasting suit of dark woollen, and 
communicates to the person an air of elegant 
negligence, which he indeed very much affects, 
having read, in Lord Chesterfield, that of a fine 
gentleman that is one of the most distinguishing 
marks. He wears several massive finger-rings, and 
is rather vain of his hands, which he may perhaps 
take the pains to inform you have never known 
any vulgar employment. It is evident that his foot 
also comes in for a share of his admiration ; for, 
as he lovingly lets it repose on his desk, he traces 


its outlines with an interest as keen and apparent 
as that with which any shrivelled old nobleman 
ever gloated on the instep and ankle of the Tagli- 


oni. Ina word, the gentleman, though close upon 
fifty, is a bit of a fop; and never, for five minutes, 
since entering college, has forgot, whilst awake, 
that he is a very Adonis. And, in fact, you will 
traverse these halls for a day,and meet many male 
beings less comely than he. He is tall and well 
formed, his face is patrician, (his favorite word,) 
his teeth were inserted by Castle, and his wig 
was made by the famed Cristadora—Cristadora. 
who knows all the old masters, the incomparable 
“artist in hair,” . 

The chivalric Southern member does not speak 
often. He listens in silent but undisguised con- 
tempt to the empty declamation of the Western 
Boanerges, or the specious sophistries of the crafty 
Eastern men, except when he deems it proper that 
themighty South should deliver herself; and then, 
lifting up his voice, he crics aloud, and spares not. 
His style is of the lofty, imperial order, and his 
words are spoken in the haughty tone of a man 
accustomed to command. Even when he seeks to 
be most conciliatory and persuasive, there is the 
same unpleasant manner which offends the ear, one 
can hardly tell why or how, but most effectually 
closing your heart against the speaker. You are 


thus often led to do him manifest injustice, by ar- 


raying against him your insensibly excited preju- 
dices. Wereit not for this, the chivalric Southern 
member would be a much more effective speaker. 
He indulges tco freely, it is true, in mere decla- 
mation, and, like our Western friend, is prodigal 
of schoolboy lore; but his language is accurate, 
and his periods round and flowing. The flowers 
of his rhetoric are strewn with a liberal yet withal 
a tasteful hand, and he never sinks into mere bom- 
bast. His elocution discovers careful cultivation, 
and his gestures are easy and appropriate. With- 
out any striking qualities of mind, or much intel- 
Jectual strength, the chivalric member is not, 
then, altogether destitute of marks of training in 
a school which has furnished so many of those 
great orators whose names adorn the legislative 
annals of the Union. 

In his speeches, whether in Congress or out of it, 
the chivalric gentleman is fond of quoting largely 
from Jefferson’s writings, and all° his opinions 
seem strongly tinctured with the peculiarities of 
the political school of that day. He lives, indeed, 
somewhere about the close of the last century, and 
seems to apprehend that by the present generation 
the ancient landmarksare quite too little regarded. 
He firmly believes that the same system of Gov- 
ernment is equally well adapted for every people 
and every clime; rejects Montesquieu as a bab- 
bler ; and adopting the creed of the Encyclope- 
dists, as found in the pages of Jefferson, he neg- 
lects no opportunity of declaring his belief in its 
immutable truth. Yet let it not be imagined that 
the gentleman’sspirit is burdened by any particular 
cares for the welfare of the rest of mankind. Un- 
like the great man whose disciple he professes to 
be, his heart goes forth on no mission of universal 
deliverance and peace. So long as his “ domestic 


institutions” are intact, the dark places of the 


earth may still continue the habitations of horrid 
cruelty, and ancient despotism retain her millions 
in bondage. 


The great blemish inthe character ofthe chivalric 
member, as a public man, is his exclusively section- 
al feeling. He is, indeed, emphatically “a South- 
In his geography, the South is the 
Union ; and, with him, Southern interests embrace 
all that a good citizen of the republic is bound to 


ern man.” 


regard. He tries every public measure solely by 


its probable bearing on the South, and his tender 
sensibilities are often excited to a painful degrec 
of alarm, by apprehensions of danger to Southern 
interests, when there is really not the least ground 
It is thus amusing to watch him 
when particular subjects are under discussion. He 
is restless and fidgety ; he looks fiercely around 
him, as if challenging assault, and all his “South- 


for suspicion. 


ern feelings” bristle up, like 
“Quills upon the fretful poreupine.” 


He beholds an enemy in every bush, and, continual- 
ly raising points of order, fights to the last gasp, in 
the hope of bringing the debate abruptly toan end. 
And yet the poor man seems fascinated with the 
instrument of his own torture; for, when he 
speaks, he is repeatedly dragging in irrelevant 
allusions to the thorny subjects which provoke re- 
joinder, and lead to the very controversy which it 
would otherwise appear he so sincerely deprecates. 
Altogether, the chivalric gentleman is a rather 
‘disagrecable and not a very useful member of the 


National Legislature. 


_ In private life, the chivalric member is exceed- 
ingly courteous and polite, almost too much so; 
that is, there is an ostentation and punctilious- 
ness about him which differ widely from the easy 


selt-possession and nice re: 


being the subject of Christian civilization; and 


we are sorry to be obliged to say that the chiralric 
member has not yet been sufficiently subjected to 


that humanizing and ennobling influence. Thus 
he talks too much about honor. He has‘not learned 
to control his passions. Trifles are suffered to 
inflame his temper, and his excessive selfishness is 


constantly leading him to wound the feelings of 
those around him. For that most exalted > aa 
plishment, of which none but the noblest natures 
are susceptible—a forgiving temper—the chivalric 
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Reported for the National Era. 
BRIEF NOTICES OF CASES 


ARGUED AND DECIDED IN THE 
SUPREME COURT OF THE UNITED STATES. 


JANUARY TERM, 1847. 
THE ALIEN STATE TAX CASE. 
* No. 7. 
Turspay, Fesruary 9, 1847. 
James Norris, Plaintiff in Error; tux City or 
Boston, Defendants in Error. 
Mr. D. Wessten, for the Plaintiff in Error. 

He concurred in the closing sentiment of the 
counsel for the defendant. He too hoped that this 
court would preserve with sedulous care all the 
rights that belonged to the State of Massachusetts 
as well as to the National Government. 

He stood here in the discharge of a not very 

agreeable professional duty. While he admitted 
that this statute of Massachusetts wasin fact a com- 
mercial regulation, and in conflict with the laws 
of the United States, the loyalty of that State to 
the Government of the Union was not to be ques- 
tioned. She had always distinguished herself by 
a determination to fulfil all her duties to the Gen- 
eral Government, and to abstain cautiously and 
delicately from all infringement of the powers of 
Congress. He had given it as his opinion, when 
the act now before the court was passed, that it 
could not stand ; that it was unconstitutional ; that 
Massachusetts had transcended her authority in 
adopting it. But it is only for Massachusetts to 
know that it is an unconstitutional act—declared 
to be so by this court—and no State will submit to 
its decision with more gentleness than Massachu- 
setts; for no State in the Union has found it more 
to her account in surrendering the power over 
commerce to Congress. What she is now, she 
owes to her participation in the benefits which have 
flowed out of the common Constitution to which 
she gave her assent. 
It was the doctrine of the Milne case, decided 
here in February, 1837, which gave rise to the 
idea that a door had been opened thereby to the 
States, to enable them to raise revenue out, of the 
exercise of the commercial power. ‘The Massa- 
chusetts Legislature accordingly seized upon that 
idea, and in April, 1837, laid a tax of two dollars 
on all alien passengers, and devoted the proceeds 
exclusively to the maintenance of alien paupers, 
&e. The act was pronounced to be constitutional 
by the Supreme Court of Massachusetts. 

{n 1840, the Legislature directed the surplus to 
be paid into the State treasury ; and in 1845, the 
Siate ordered that all sums received from alien 
passengers should be paid into the public treasury. 
So, the money received from this source goes to the 
support of alien paupers, and the excess, if any, 
goes into the general treasury. 

This law isa pure commercial regulation. It 
was not adopted in the exercise of any power prop- 
erly belonging to a State. The tax flowing from 
it is not the result of accident. It is a tax raised 
by a direct enactment, in a matter where the State 
has no right to tax at all. 

The enactment is no police law. It has no fea- 
tures in common with any police law since the be- 
ginning of the world. A tax on goods, on tonnage, 
or on any of the operations of commerce, cannot 
be construed into a poor tax or a police tax. It is 
out of the nature of the subject. None of the ele- 
ments necessary to constitute a poor tax or a police 
tax enter into the composition of commercial reg- 
ulations. Ifa land tax was laid in Massachusetts, 
to raise fifty thousand pounds, would the law as- 
sessing it he called a poor law, a police law? 
Would it not rather be called a revenue law, for 
replenishing the public treasury of Massachu- 
setts ? 

The importation of persons is a common expres- 
sion, used both in the Constitution and in the 
laws of Massachusetts; and it is yet to he proved 
that a tax on the importation of persons is not a 
tax on imports. 

Here are two laws, or systems of laws, over the 
same subject. <A distinct repugnance arises be- 
tween them, in principle, character, design, and 
general effect. The Constitution and the laws of 
the United States encourage the importation of all 
foreigners free, untaxed. This is the general scope 
ofall the provisions of the National Government 
upon this subject. The State of Massachusetts 
claims the right to tax these foreigners at her dis- 
cretion, for the benefit of her exchequer. She 
claims the right, if she sees fit, to exclude all for- 
eigners from her soil; for if she can tax them two 
dollars, she can tax them any amount. Are not 
the objects and ends of the Massachusetts law re- 
pugnant to the objects and ends of the laws and 
Constitution of the United States ? 

Now, let this repugnance in principle be run 
out into details, and a plain, manifest collision be- 
tween the agents of the two Governments will be 
the result. 

By the laws of the United States, the master or 
consignee of a vessel arriving at any of the ports 
of the United Ssates, from a foreign country, is 
required to furnish the collector of the port with 
a manifest of the goods and a list of the passengers 
imported in the ship. 

The 23d section of the general duty act of March 
2d, 1799, requires a manifest of the goods and a 
list of the passengers to be furnished to the col- 
lector. By the 30th section, the arrival of the 
vessel is to be reported to the collector within 
twenty-four hours after it shall have arrived, and 
in forty-eight hours thereafter the manifest of the 
goods imported is to be handed to the collector. 
By the 36th section, if, within fifteen working days 
after the entry of the goods shall have been made 
at the eustom-house, the goods shall remain on 
board, an inspector of customs shall take charge 
of them, and cause them to be removed to the pub- 
lic stores. What is this regulation but the seizure 
and holding by the United States, in a certain 
contingency, of the vessel and cargo? 

Now, what does this act of Massachusetts do? 
By the laws of the United States, alien passengers 
may land when the master shall have furnished 
a list of them to the collector. But the law of 
Massachusetts prescribes’ another condition. It 
says that alien passengers shall not land until 
they shall have paid a tax. <A boarding officer, 
by authority of the State, is required to go on 
board of the vessel and collect the State tax; and, 
if shall not be paid, he is required to cause a pilot 
to conduct the vessel to some designated place, 
where she is anchored and detained until the tax 
shall be paid. What is this regulation but a 
seizure and holding by the State, in a certain con- 
tingency, of the vessel and cargo? The master of the 
vessel, on being boarded by the State officer, refuses 
to pay the State tax. She is accordingly seized 
and held by him, and prevented from finishing her 
voyage until the tax is paid. At the end of fifteen 
days, comes an officer of the United States on 
board the vessel, and he too seizes her for viola- 
tion of the revenue laws. Here are two seizures 
by opposing parties. What is this but direct col- 
lision between the laws of the United States and 
the law of Massachusetts ? 

Much has been said of the pauper system of 
Massachusetts ; but a tax upon commerce to sup- 
port her poor never constituted a part of that sys- 
tem. She never, at any time, taxed her own com- 
merce for that object, as she now proposes to tax 
the commerce of the United States, for the trade 
of Massachusetts is pre-eminently the trade of the 
United States. Who ever heard of a Massachu- 
setts vessel going to England? Such a thing 
never has been heard of. Before the Revolution 
Massachnsetts ships and trade were colonial 
ships and trade, for they were regulated by acts of 
Parliament. After Massachusetts declared her 
independence of England, independent, sovereign 
Massachusetts never sent 2» Massachusetts vessel 
to England. From the peace to the formation of 
the Constitution, the commerce of England was 
shut to the shipping of the States of the Confed- 
eracy. English goods came here in English bot- 
toms, and American goods went to Englend iu 
English bottoms. It was this very inability of the 
States to trade with England, as independent 
States, that formed one of the ruling motives to 
the adoption of the Constitution. Commerce was 
in such a depressed condition at Boston, that, to 
give employment to the ship-builders of that town, 
a sum of money was subscribed to build three 
ships, to lie and rot where they were built. Now, 
the merchants of Boston, with Governor Hancock 
at their head, proposed a non-user of British goods 
imported in British vessels, until the ships of the 
States should be admitted to trade with England. 

Massachusetts has no more right to assess a 
burden upon commerce in the waters of Massachu- 
setts, geographically speaking, than New Hamp- 


8 gard for the feelings of | shire has; for Massachusetts has no navigable 
others, which constitute true refinement of man- 
ners. No one can be a perfect gentleman without 


waters, has no commerce. They are all United 
States waters, United States commerce. 

Again: If Massachusetts has the right to charge 
foreign commerce with a burden to sustain for- 
eign paupers coming into the port of Boston, 
every other State into which these foreign pau- 
pers should chance to stray would have a right to 
a pro rata division of the proceeds of this burden 
or tax. But Massachusetts takes all the money 
to sustain her system of pauperism, and then calls 
the law a police or pauper law! Is this fair? Is 
this just ? 

If the constitutionality of this law be affirmed, 





member entertains the most sovereign contempt. | what will be said if Massachusetts, in the exer- 


And yet it is the absence of this essential element 
of the South a 


which makes the boasted chivalry 


cise of her sovereign discretion, shall lay a tax of 
ten dollars upon every alien passenger arriving in 


spurious and a bastard feeling. The chivalric | her territory? It will be called doubtless a pauper 


member is a standard authority on all matters 
ing to the duel. He-has himself been en- 
in several “affairs.” He, too, hag “shot 


law; and as Co: cannot repeal a State pau- 
per law, all the will quickly follow in the 
steps of Massachusetts, and replenish their treasu- 


is man ;’ and yet, alas! never has the voice of | ries _ tax on aliens arriving in the United 


his brothér’s blood, crying from the 
bere the ear of conscience in its 
r. 


“ As you lie down at night,” one asked him, | performed, the passagt 


star- 
-| ey 


The tax laid by this law of Massachusetts is 
levied while the ship is on the sea, her voyage not 
money of the taxed 


“does the vision of your fallen foe never pass be- | not earned, the insurance running; and if it is not 


fore you, awakeaing your most poignant Y- 
No . . . for the chivalry 
Wu were to be done again, I should do 


can swear, “ ; he, with an 


it better ; for, I didnt shoot him through the head !” 


paid, she is seized in ii en on t - 
til oe > Pa uncertain + >t om the 
persons who are the of taxation will 

touch the land, Shall such a tax be called a pau- 








per tax? The attempt to evade the true charac- 
ter of such a tax, by changing its name, will not 
make it a poor tax. ; 

But it id enid that the right of taxation without 
restriction is inherent to the police system, which 
cannot be carried on an hour without it. How 
comes it, then, if this be true, that Massachusetts 
has never until now exercised this inherent right, 
by taxing aliens coming into her territory > ~ 
all the history of the English poor laws, wit - 
interminable provisions about settlement, Xc., 
there is no such thing as a tax upon the operations 
of commerce to raise money for the support of 

: Yr’. ; 

eS never lift ourselves to the elevation of 
this case until we appreciate the great truth, that 
the commerce, the ports, the harbors, the waters 
of the country belong to the United States ; that 
the jurisdiction over them belongs to the United 
States for strictly commercial purposes, and tltat 
one State has no more interest in them than an- 
other. ; 

But it has been urged, that if the State has not 
a right to tax alien passengers, it will have no 
power to redress the evils of foreign pauperisin. 
The answer to this argument is, that it belongs 
to Congress to redress evils of this kind. To 
Congress belongs the power of regulating the ad- 
mission of alien passengers, and to tax them, or 
not, at its discretion. The very thing that it is 
said Massachusetts has a right to do, it is pro- 
posed by Congress at the present session to do. 
A bill has been introduced into Congress, at the 
instance of the authorities of the city of New York, 
to regulate the admission of alien passengers. It 
goes back to the point of embarkation inthe for- 
eign country, and requires the alien to prove his 
character before the American consul. And if the 
the State laws upon this subject were out of the 
way, it is not unreasonable to suppose that their 
absence would soon be supplied by the enactment 
of a general system, protecting every body, and in- 
juring none. 

There is nothing in the Milne case, no decision, 
no dictum, that gives countenance to the principle 
proclaimed by this law. In that case, the ques- 
tion raised was, whether it was constitutional for 
a State to compel by law the master of a vessel to 
report a list of his passengers, in writing, to the 
State authorities. Here the question is, whether 
it is constitutional for a State to make a law for 
taxing alien passengers while on shipboard, and 
to levy it before landing, The New York law, 
pronounced by this court to be constitutional, was 
no regulation of commerce, as the Massachusetts 
law.is. It neither affected nor burdened any regu- 
lation of commerce or navigation. 1t imposed no 
condition on the passengers before landing. It 
stopped, hindered, delayed nobody. It sought no 
security against the future or present pauperism 
of the passengers. It was, in this view of the sub- 
ject, a pure internal police law. It had no feature 
in common with the law under consideration. 

This court has decided that Congress possesses 
the exclusive power to regulate commerce.—15 Pe- 
ters, 504, 511. 

Some powers were granted by the States to 
Congress, and some were retained. ‘This tribunal 
was constituted as the surveyors of the boundary 
line between the two systems of government ; and 
whenever either Government gets on the wrong 
side of the line, it is the duty of this court to ad- 
judge accordingly. 

The court adjourned till to-morrow. 

an 
[coNcLUDED FROM OUR LAST.| 
MEMORIAL 


To the Citizens and Legislature of the State of Dela- 
ware, on the Sudject of Slavery. 

In 1780, Kentucky contained seventy-five thou- 
sand inhabitants, and Ohio but three thousand. 
In 1810, Ghio had a population of one million five 
hundred and twenty thousand, and Kentucky only 
seven hundred and eighty thousand. The general 
improvement of the face of the country, the con- 
struction of roads and canals, agricultural im- 
provements, public and private buildings, the 
growth of towns and cities, in the States of New 
York, Pennsylvania, and Ohio, seem to be more 
than commensurate with their increase of popula- 
tion, if compared with the condition of things in 
Virginia and Kentucky. 








Extent in |Pop. per Population! Population 
States. Sq. miles. | sq.m., | in 1800, in 1840. 
now. 

R. Island 1,340 81.2 69,000 109,000 
Del. - 2,100 36.8 64,270 78,000 
Ma. - | 14,000 33.6 | 341,000 470,000 
Mass. - 7,500 98.3 | 420,000 740,000 
S.C. -| 28,000 | 21.2 | 340,000 590,000 
Maine -} 28,000 15.3 | 150,000 500,000 
Tenn. -! 40,000 20.7 | 100,000 800,000 
Indiana - | 40,000 | 20.7 5,000 700,000 
Penn. -} 44,000 39.1 | 600,000 | 1,700,000 
Virginia | 64,000 19.3 | 880,000 | 1,200,000 

















If we compare Delaware with the adjoining 
counties of Pennsylvania, we find similar results. 
The soil, climate, and local advantages of Neweas- 
tle county are far superior to Chester county, yet 
land of equal quality in the former will sell for 
double the price that it will in the latter. New- 
castle county having but few slaves, and lying 
in the highway from North to South, with great 
local advantages of water power, in connection 
with a fertile and populous district of Pennsylva- 
nia, has been able to make considerable advances 
in population. In 1820, the county contained 27,899 
inhabitants; in 1830, 29,710; and in 1840, 33,120. 
But notwithstanding all this prosperity in popu- 
lation, the blight of slavery rests upon her soil. We 
cannot persuade the free sons of Pennsylvania to 
buy her lands. The answer is, that Newcastle 
lies in a slave State, and the price of land can 
never rise under the burden of slavery. 

The population in Kent and Sussex is retrograd- 
ing, and will, if they move on in the same course, 
become depopulated in time, and her lands return 
to their original wild state. In 1820, the popula- 
tion in Kent was 20,793; in 1830, it was 19,911; 
and in 1840, it was 19,872—of whom 13,618 were 
whites, and 6,254 were blacks. 

The population of Sussex in 1820 was 24.657; 
in 1839, it was 27,115; and in 1840, it was 25,095— 
of whom 19,138 were whites, and 5,956 were 
blacks. 

Thus we see a considerable decrease in popula- 
tion from 1830 to 1840; and if the same causes con- 
tinue to operate, it must in time impoverish the 
country, for the value of land always rises or falls 
with the population. Now, how is it that Kent 
and Sussex, with all the advantages of navigable 
rivers, large forests of valuable timber, fertile soil, 
industrious and hardy yeomanry, with a large 
school fund and unencumbered government, should 
be moving backwards in the scale of population? 
The answer is plain, it is because Delaware is a 
slave State. 

There is no section of our country that pays so 
dear for the privilege of holding slaves as Kent 
and Sussex. ‘They have none of the advantages 
of other slave States from the foreign market for 
slaves, and have all the disadvantages of slavery 
in its worst forms. The humanity of the laws 
(when compared with other slave codes) forbids 
their being sold out of the State. The advanced 
civilization of the people prevents their being over- 
worked and under-fed, which, with the facilities 
of escape in case of bad treatment, all combine to 
make them at best a precarious kind of property. 

Permit us now, fellow-citizens, to call your at- 
tention to the recorded opinions of the patriots and 
sages of the revolutionary era; from which you will 
learn that many of them, so far from desiring that 
the General Government should sanction slavery 
or extend its limits, were displeased that it was 
not, in terms, empowered to take action for its 
final extinction in the States, and that almost all 
looked forward to its final removal by State au- 
thority with expectation and hope. 

the preamble of the abolition act of Pennsylva- 
nia, of 1780, exhibits clearly the state of many 
minds. “ Wearied,” says the General Assembly, 
“by a long course of experience, from those nar- 
row prejudices and partialities we had imbibed, 
we find our hearts enlarged with kindness and be- 
nevolence towards men of all conditions and na- 
tions ; and we conceive ourselves, at this particu- 
lar period, extraordinarily called upon, by the 
blessings we have received, to manifest the sincer- 
ity of our professions, and to give a substantial 
proof of our gratitude.” 

The sentements of Mr. Jefferson are too well 
known to justify large quotations from his writings. 
We invite, however, your attention to two sen- 
tehces; and will observe, in passing, that his opin- 
ions were shared by almost every Virginian of 
distinguished patriotism or ability. 

In his Notes on Virginia he said: “I think a 
change already perceptible, since the origin of the 
present revolution. The spirit of the master is 
abating, that of the slave is rising from the dust, 
his condition mollifying—the way, I hope, prepar- 
ing, under the auspices of Heaven, for a total 
emancipation ; and that is disposed, in the order of 
events, to be with the consent of the masters, rath- 
er than by their extirpation’ 

On another occasion he said: “Nébody wishes 
more-ardently than I to see an abolition, not only 
of the sagt of the condition of slavery ; and 
certainly nobody will be more willing to encounter 
every sacrifice for that object.” 

In a letter to John F. Mercer, George Wash- 
ington said: “I never mean, unless some partic- 
ular circumstances should compel me to it, to pos- 
sess another slave by purchase ; it being among my 
first wishes to see some plan adopted by which sla- 
very in this country may be abolished by law.” 

In a letter to Sir John Sinclair, assigning rea- 
sons for the depreciation of Southern lands, he 
said: “There are in Pennsylvania laws for the 
gradual abolition of slavery, which neither Vir- 
ginia nor Maryland haye at present, but which 


nothing is more certain than that they must have, 
and at a period not remote.” ; 

General Lee, of Virginia, in his “Memoirs on 
the Revolutionary War,” remarked : ‘'The Consti- 
tution of the United States, adopted lately with so 
much difficulty, has effectually provided against 
this evil, (the slave trade,) after a few years, It 
is much to be lamented, that, having done so much 
in this way, a provision had not been made for the 
gradual abolition of slavery.” 

Judge Tucker, of Virginia, in a letter to the 
General Assembly of that State, in 1796, recom- 
mending the abolition of slavery, and speaking of 
the slaves in Virginia, said: “Should we not at 
the time of the Revolution have loosed their chains 
and broken their fetters? Or, if the difficulties 
and dangers of such an experiment prohibited 
the attempt during the convulsions of a revolution, 
is it not our duty to embrace the first moment of 
constitutional health and vigor to effectuate so 
desirable an object, and to remove from us a stig- 
ma with which our enemies will never fail to up- 
braid us, nor our consciences to reproach us ?” 

Luther Martin, of Maryland, left the Conven- 
tion before the Constitution was finally completed. 
Ee opposed its adoption, and assigned, in his report 
to the Maryland Legislature, asa ieading reason 
for his opposition, the absence from the instru- 
ment of express provisions against slavery. He 
said that it was urged in the Convention, “that by 
the proposed system we were giving the General 
Government full and absolute power to regulate 
commerce, under which general power it would 
have a right to restrain or totally prohibit the 
slave trade. It must: therefore appear to the 
world absurd and disgraceful, to the last degree, 
that we should expect from the exercise of that 
power protection to the only branch of commerce 
which is unjustifiable in its nature, and contrary 
to the rights of mankind. That, on the contrary, 
we ought rather to prohibit expressly in our Con- 
stitution the further importation of slaves, and to 
authorize the General Government, from time to 
time, to make such regulations as should be 
thought most advantageous for the gradual aboli- 
tion of slavery, and the emancipation of the slaves 
which are already in the State.” 

In the Ratification Convention of Massachusetts, 
General Heath declared that “slavery was con- 
fined to the States now existing; it could not be 
extended. By their ordinance, Congress had de- 
clared that the new States should be republican, 
and have no slavery.” 

In the Ratification Convention of North Caro- 
lina, Mr. Tredell, afterwards a Justice of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States, observed: 
“ When the entire abolition of slavery takes place, 
it will be an event which must be pleasing to every 
generous mind and every friend of human nature.” 

In the Ratification Convention of Virginia, Mr. 
Johnson said: “The principle of emancipation 
had begun since the Revolution. Let us do what 
we will, it will come round.” 

In the course of the debate in the Congress of 
1789, the first under the Constitution, on a peti- 
tion against the slave trade, Mr. Parker of Virgin- 
ia, remarked, that “he hoped Congress would do 
all that lay in their power to restore human nature 
to its inherent privileges, and, if possible, wipe off 
the stigma which America labored under. The in- 
consistency in our principles, with which we are 
justly charged, should be done away, that we may 
show by our actions the pure benevolence of the 
doctrine which we held out to the world in our 
Declaration of Independence.” 

These citations might be indefinitely multiplied ; 
hut we forbear, hoping that you will see the neces- 
sity of taking some active measures for the aboli- 
tion of slavery during the next meeting of the 
Legislature. 

Witminaton, 11th mo. 28th, 1846. 


The Committee to whom were referred the me- 
morials praying for the abolition of slavery in the 
State of Delaware, respectfully report: 


That the object of the petitioners is of such 
grave importance to the character and interests of 
the State, and to the welfare of its people, that the 
committee have bestowed upon it their most anx- 
ious and careful consideration. The committee 
take occasion here to disclaim all sympathy with 
political abolitionism, and to condemn the incen- 
diary attempts of all who, for any purpose what- 
ever, seek to intermeddle with the question of sla- 
very in other States, in which they have no resi- 
dence or interest. They regard it as a question 
of domestic policy exclusively within the control 
of all the people of each State, to be settled sober- 
ly and calmly, with reference only to the well being 
of the people of the State. As such, it is a question 
which this Legislature has a right and is hound 
to entertain, whenever it is properly presented to 
its consideration, and to deliberate and decide upon, 
uninfluenced by the agitation or passions set afloat 
by fanatics or designing men elsewhere. It addres- 
ses itself to no party feeling; and it is one of the 
most melancholy evils of the day, that it should 
ever have been mixed up with the disturbing 
topics of party warfare. Slavery in Delaware, so 
far as it regards the number and condition of 
our slaves, is rather a nominal than real evil. 
Their number is very limited, and every Federal 
census shows that that number is constantly dimin- 
ishing by a process which conclusively proves that 
slavery is in itself repugnant to the feelings of our 
people. The slave, too, within our borders, is not 
the unhappy being he has been described to be by 
excited imaginations, both at home and abroad. 
In physical comforts, his condition is probably su- 
perior to that of the free negro. Whatever, there- 
fore, may be said of the abstract injustice of sla- 
very, we approach this question with feelings un- 
biased by those fiorid appeals to the passions, touch- 
ing the cruelties of slavery, its chains and tor- 
tures, with which it has been portrayed as exist- 
ing in other parts of our country. Whether these 
pictures be true or false, as applied to other com- 
munities, the committee are satisfied that they have 
no application to Delaware. But the stigma of 
slavery rests upon the State, and its moral influ- 
ence operates perniciously both at home and 
abroad, while its evils, as a system of long stand- 
ing, weigh heavily and most injuriously upon our 
agriculture acd upon the prosperity of our people. 
Notwithstanding the cheapness and fertility of 
our soil, the mere reputation of beinga slave State 
unquestionably prevents many useful and enter- 
prising citizens of the adjoining free States from 
emigrating to our State, and vesting their capital 
in our land, and thus rob us of the benefit of free 
labor and the stimulant of increased capital. The 
careless, slovenly, and unproductive husbandry, 
visible in some parts of our State, undoubtedly re- 
sults mainly from the habit of dependence on slave 
labor. It is no longer a debatable question, that 
slave labor impoverishes, while free labor enriches 
a people. We see it in our own State in the fact 
that agriculture and the arts flourish and popula- 
tion increases just in peoportion as free labor pre- 
vails and slave labor recedes. If we extend our 
view over the wide expanse of the Union, we have 
the same truth demonstrated in the contrast ex- 
hibited by the condition of the free States—the for- 
mer rapidly advancing in all the elements of pros- 
perity, greatness, and power, while the latter are 
comparatively standing still or retrograding. We 
all live under the same free institutions, are blessed 
alike with all the privileges and immunities of free- 
men. To what, then, can this deplorable contrast 
be attributed, but to the blight of slavery which 
rests upon the one, and the glorious energies of 
freedom which bring into action every faculty of 
the other. Compare Ohio with her elder sisters, 
Kentucky, Tennessee, and even Virginia; and 
although inferior to them in natural advantages, 
how superior does she rise above them all, in all 
the atiributes that constitute a great and powerful 
State! 

Look at Virginia—blessed with soil, climate, 
rivers, mines, and natural resources superior to 
any other State in the Union! Why has she lost 
her proid eminence as the Mother of States? 
Why is she left behind in the race of prosperity 
and greatness by all the free States. Why has 
her eastern section, embracing two-thirds of her 
territory, become impoverished, its population di- 
minished, its fertile soil worn out and exhausted ? 
Why, but because the blighting curse of slavery 
rests upon her, and withers every thing it touches. 
The best menof Virginia— Washington, Jefferson, 
Madison, and Monroe—early raised their voices 
against this evil, and confidently anticipated the 
day, and that not a distant one, when Virginia 
would raise the standard of emancipation, and 
take her place among the free States of the Union ; 
and to that diy they looked as the beginning of 
her real prosperity. The pride of Virginia, roused 
by recent political agitations, added to the vast 
number of her glaves, have postponed that day, 
and the native soil of Washington still remains a 
melancholy monument of the evils of slavery. Let 
us be admonished by her example, and, with com- 
paratively no obstacles in our way, let us resolve 
to throw off the incubus of slavery under which 
she is groaning, With us it is an easy task. ; Our 
slaves are few in number, and are annually dimin- 
ishing by the voluntary action of our citizens ; and 
we are enduring the stigma of slavery for a rem- 
nant so paltry in number as to leave us without 
excuse or apology for continuing an evil which 
the committee believe every slave State in the 
Union would gladly get rid of, if placed in the 
same circumstances. Delaware now stands in the 
way of emancipation—she stops its progress. All 
the States north and east of us have long since 
abolished slavery, and we remain the only impedi- 
ment to its onward progress towards the South. 
Shall we continue to occupy this invidious posi- 
tion, to be pointed at as the only barrier to the 
progress of freedom, as voluntarily submitting to 
a degrading stigma, without cause or excuse, and 
when every motive of interest and sound policy 
calls upon us to wipe it off, now and forever? The 
committee believe that the hour has arrived when 
this question should be fairly met—when the pub- 
lie mind is pre , when the best interests of the 





State, policy, morality, and religion, demand that 


Delaware should become a free State; and that a 
day should now be fixed, after which every child 
born in the State, of whatsoever color or degree, 
shall be born free. For the accomplishment of an 
event so desirable and praiseworthy, they report 
herewith a bill for the abolition of slavery in the 
State of Delaware. Henry Swayne. 
Joun Woopatt, Jun. 
——. 
For the National Era. 
A PSYCHOLOGICAL PHENOMENON! 


Since the days in which we studied Campbell’s 
Philosophy of Rhetoric, and submitted, with the 
best grace in the world, to the emendations, cor- 
rections, erasures, and interpolations, with which 
the venerated pedagogue who initiated us into 
the mysteries of English composition marred the 
“fair Roman hand”—we didn’t use hieroglyphics 
then !—in which our themes were submitted to his 
critical eye, we do not know when we have been 
so much interested and amused as we have just 
now been by the comparison of Mr. Corwin’s 
speech on the war, as reported by the stenogra- 
pher, and Mr. Corwin’s speech on the war as re- 
vised by the author. 

The speech of Mr. Corwin was one of the 
happiest and most effective oratorical efforts which 
it has been our good fortune to hear. The beauty 
of the sentiments, the originality of the illustra- 
tions, the elegance of style, the remarkable opu- 
lence of language, the exquisite delicacy in the 
choice of epithet—-these, and the other graces, not 
very often exhibited in the Senate Chamber, were 


was admirable. 
exact. 


“ Hyperion to a Satyr.” 


ous phenomenon : 
The speech as reported. 


I read in your battle of 
Monterey, that a poor Celtic 
girl, with the benevolence of 
an angel in her bosom, and 
the robust courage of a hero 
in her heart, was busily en- 
gaged during the bloody con- 
flict, amid the crash of falling 
houses and the shrieks of war, 
in moistening the parched 
lips of the dying soldiers on 
either side, when suddenly, as 
an American officer looked 
upon her, a cannon ball strack 
her, and blew her to atoms! 
Oh! weare known in Europe! 
Now we are recognised among 
the Christian nations of the 
world! ‘This is a consumma- 
tion that makes me think that 
the millennial glory has juat 
dawned upon the bloody field 
of Monterey. The glory of 
your great American repub- 
lic shall live to the latest syl- 
lable of recorded time! You 
have stormed a Bishop’s pal- 
ace, and shot an innocent girl 
engaged in giving water to 
the dying soldiers in the 
field! 


You have now taken from 
Mexico one-fourth of her ter- 
ritory, and you now propose 
to run a line comprehending 
about another third; and for 
what? I ask, Mr. President, 
for what? What has Mexico 
got from you, for parting with 
two-thirds of her domain? 
She has given you ample re- 
dress for every injury of 
which you have complained. 
She has submittee to the 
award of your commissioners, 
and up to the time of the 
rupture with Texas faithfully 

id it. 

In return, up comes your 
Anglo-Saxon gentleman, with 
the New Testament in one 
hand and Bill of Rights in 
the other—your evangelical 
colonel and __law-practising 
divine, Don Walter Colton, 
who gives up Christ’s sermon 
on the mount, quits the New 
Testament, and bstakes him 
to Blackstone and Kent—is 
elected justice of the peace— 
takes possession of Califor- 
nia—and, instead of teaching 
the way of repentance and 
plan of atonement to the mis- 
erable heathen, holds one of 
Colt’s pistols to his ear, and 
saya: “Take trial by jury, 
or”?—(The remainder of this 
sentence wax lost in the gen- 
eral burst of laughter which 
here broke forth from all parts 
of the chamber.) 


Here comes the Senator 
from Michigan, and the Sen- 
ator from Missouri at the 
head of the Committee on 
Military Affairs, and demand 
of us thirty millions of mo- 
ney and ten thousand regular 
troops—to do what? Conquer 
a peace of those obstinate 
Celts, who will not give it till 
we beat them still farther. 
We are told that that is the 
way to do it. There is a very 
curious and sad commixture 
of things on the other side of 
the Chamber. Searcely have 
these military gentlemen— 
their instruments all builets 
and gunpowder—made their 
demands, when up comes the 
Senator from Arkansas, (Mr. 
Sevier,) with three millions 
of dollars in his hat—nothing 
warlike about him—ta laugh;} 
the trumpet of war is taken 
from his lips, and he comes 
in soft and Lydian measure, 
and says tothe poor Celt, “In 
God’s name, since you don’t 
want to be killed and slangh- 
tered, let us lay aside the 
spear of Achilles—there is the 
olive of Minerva, in the shape 
of American dollars, accord- 
ing to our Yankee fashion.” 
(A laugh.) 

But at last there shall 
nothing abide but truth; and 
whatever you or I may say 
to-day, when we shall have 
gone down to our graves, with 
the expectation, like the fool- 
ish bird, which, when pursu- 
ed, hides its foolish head in 
the sand, and supposes its 
poor foolish body is not seen— 
when we have crawled into 
the grave, believing that by 
this falsehood we have impos- 
ed upon this world, all will be 
discovered and made bare to 
everybody, and mankind, in- 
stead of believing us that we 
sought ivom for a growing 
population, will say that we 
endeavored, under that hypo- 
critical pretence, to obtain 
land we did not want, by ini- 
quity and force. 


scattered throughout the oration with a hand as 
liberal as that with which the Senator’s own Ohio 
pours forth her gifts in the lap of honorable in- 
dustry. And the stenographer executed his task 
in amanner worthy of the subject. 
It was life-like. 
It conveyed, in a manner which we had 
supposed hardly possible, the spirit, pathos, sar- 
casm, chaste and striking imagery, and the 
graceful, flowing, ove-rotunde style of the speaker. 
Indeed, the reported speech—marvellous triumph 
of stenography !—produced in thousands of hab- 
itations, to which that swift minister of intel- 
ligence, the steam press, conveyed it, an effect 
searccly inferior to that produced in the Senate 
Chamber of the United States, where a crowded 
audience were thrilled, and warmed, and carried 
captive of the cloquent Senator. 

But the revised speech is—what should we say ? 
It bears no more resemblance to the speech than 


The report 
It was literally 


“Tis Greece, but living Greece no more !”” 
It is a dull, prosy, lifeless, heavy, lumbering, con- 
catenation of “words—words—words!” 
But let the reader judge for himself of the curi- 


The speech as “ amended” 

and “ revised.” 

Sir, I have read, in some 
account of your battle of Mon- 
terey, of a lovely Mexican 
girl, who, with the benevo- 
lence of an angel in her bo- 
som, and the robust courage 
of a hero in her heart, was 
busily engaged during the 
bloody contlict, amid the crash 
of falling houses, the groans 
of the dying, and the wild 
shriek of battle, in carrying 
water to slake the burning 
thirst of the wounded of ei- 
ther host. While bending 
over a wounded American 
soldier, a cannon ball struck 
her, and blew her to atoms. 
Sir, I do not charge my brave 
generous-hearted country- 
men who fought that fight 
with this. No, no; we who 
send them—we who know that 
scenes like this, which might 
send tears of sorrow “down 
Pluto’s iron cheek,” are fhe 
invariable, inevitable attend- 
ants on war—we are account- 
able for this—this is the way 
we are to be made known to 
Europe. This, this is to be 
the undying renown of free 
republican America: “She 
has stormed a city—killed 
many of its inhabitants of 
both sexes—she has room!” 
So it will read. Sir, if this 
were our only history, then 
may God of his merey grant 
that its volume may speedily 
come to a close! 

And for all that she has 
lost, (not through or by you, 
but which loss has been your 
gain,) what requital do we, 
her strong, rich, robust neigh- 
bor, make? Do we send our 
missionaries there, “to point 
the way to heaven?’ Or do 
we send the schoolmasters, to 
pour daylight into her dark 
places, to aid her infant 
strength to conquer freedom, 
and reap the fruit of the in- 
dependence herself alone had 
won? No, no; none of this 
do we. But we send regi- 
ments, storm towns, and our 
colonels prate of liberty in 
the midst of the solitudes 
their ravages have made. 
They proclaim the empty 
forms of social compact to a 
people bleeding and maimed 
with wounds received in de- 
fending their hearthstones 
against the invasion of these 
very men who shoot them 
down, and then exhort them 
to be free. Your chaplains 
of the navy throw aside the 
New Testament, and seize a 
Bill of Rights. The Rey. Don 
Walter Colton, I see, aban- 
dons the sermon on the 
mount, and betakes himself 
to Blackstone and Kent, and 
is elected a justice of the 
peace! He takes military 
possession of some town in 
California, and, instead of 
teaching the plan of the atone- 
ment and the way of salva- 
tion to the poor ignorant Celt, 
he presents Colt’s pistol to 
his ear, and calls on him to 
take “trial by jury and habe- 
as corpus,’’or nine bullets in 
his head. 


The Senator from Michi- 
gan, (Mr. Cass,) red with the 
blood of recent slaughter, the 
gory spear of Achilles in his 
hand, and the hoarse clarion 
of war in his mouth, blowing 
a blast “so loud and deep” 
that the sleeping echoes of 
the lofty Cordilleras start 
from their caverns and return 
the sound, till every ear from 
Panama to Santa Fe is deaf- 
ened with the roar. By his 
side, “with modest mien and 
downcast look,’ comes the 
Senator from Arkansas, (Mr. 
Sevier,) covered from head to 
foot with a gorgeous robe, 
glittering and embossed with 
three millions of shining gold, 
putting to shame “ the wealth 
of Ormus or of Ind.” The 
olive of Minerva graces his 
brow; in his right hand is 
the delicate rebeck, from 
which are breathed, in Lydi- 
an measure, notes that “ tell 
of nought but love and peace.”’ 
I fear very much you will 
searcely be able to explain to 
the simple savage mind of the 
half-civilized Mexicans the 
puzzling dualism of this 
scene, at once gorgeous and 
grotesque. 


Whatever we may say to- 
day, or whatever we may 
write in our books, the stern 
tribunal of history will re- 
view it all, detect falsehood, 
and bring us to judgment be- 
fore that posterity which shall 
bless or curse us, as we may 
act now, wisely or otherwise. 
We may hide in the grave 
(which awaits us all) in vain; 
we may hope there, like the 
foolish bird that hides its 
head in the sand, in the vain 
belief that its body is not 
seen, yet even there this pre- 
posterons excuse of want of 
“room”? shall be laid bare, 
and the quick-coming fntnre 
will decide that it was a hyp- 
osritical pretence, under 
which we sought to conceal 
the avarice which prompted us 
to covet and to seize by force 
that which was not ours. 


Did you ever see such a metamorphosis? Can 
this “revised” edition employ the same expressive, 
rich, plastic, and melodious language which we 
find in the reported speech? That is full of pas- 
sages of surpassing excellence; but as for the re- 
vised speech, so turgid in style and so loaded with 
epithets, the best we can say of it is, to apply to it 
the apostrophe of the poet— 

“O dear discretion, how his words are syited! 

The fool hath planted in his memory 
An army of good words.” 


J. S. tHe Y. 





TERRIBLE STEAMBOAT EXPLOSION. 


The New Orleans Delta of 13th inst. states 
that on the afternoon of the 11th the steamboat 


Medora, which left that port on the 10th on her 
way to Alexandria, burst her boilers, killing two 
and wounding and scalding twenty persons. The 
Medora stopped at the landing at Port Hudson, 
for the purpose of taking in some lady passengers— 
holding her steam all the while—and just as she 
was starting the explosion took place. The boil- 
ers burst aft, sweeping up through the cabin floor 
at an angle of about twenty-five degrees, tearing 
away the wheels and stair-ways, and, in fact, leav- 
ing the boat a complete wreck. Both boilers 
went overboard, carrying with them the two en- 
gineers, who, seeing the jack-staff afloat, clung to 
it until assistance was rendered them. With the 
exception of the clerk, who was slightly scalded, 
none of the officers of the boat were injured. Chas. 
Martin, a fireman, had the top of his skull blown 
off by a piece of the boiler, and died instantly ; a 


lad, who was a passneger, is missing—supposed to 
have been killed also, - Most of the deck hands and 


firemen, who were taken to the New Orleans hos- 
pital, are badly scalded, and it is feared some of 
them will not recover. Rev. Mr. Washbarn, of 





Caddo Parish, and Dr, Flournoy, who resides near 


Greenwood, La. are both very badly scalded. 
Maj. Milton Blocker, of North Miss.; Mr. John 
8. Caruthers, Tenn.; Mr. Robert Flinn, Miss. ; 
and Dr. John R. Evans, of the firm of Rawlins, 
Evans, & Co., of this city, are severely scalded. A 
Mr. Moise, residence unknown, was considerably 
injured by the falling timbers. 


STEAMBOAT COLLISION—LOSS OF LIFE. 


We learn from a passenger on the steamer Cut- 
ter, which came down yesterday, that about half 
past four o’clock on the morning of the 18th inst. 
the steamboats California and Isaac Newton came 
in contact, 165 miles above this city, by which ac- 
cident the former was sunk—going down in less 
than two minutes. Six men were drowned—one 
passenger and five of the crew—three of whom 
were named William Watson, Augustus Thomp- 
son, and David Irvin—Cincinnati Gazette. 


> 

Brig. Gen. James Watson Webb, we are happy 
to learn, has been appointed to the command of 
the volunteer regiment which sailed hence for 
Tampico a few weeks ago. This appointment is 
creditable to the Administration, and a deserved 
tribute to the military skill of a talented editor. 





INE OF PACKETS BETWEEN PHILADELPHIA 

AND LIVEKPOOL.—To sail from Philadelphia the 25th 

of every month, and from Liverpool the 12th of every month. 

From Philadelphia to Liverpool. 

Thomas P. Cope, Capt. F. i. Miercken—february 25, June 
25, October 25. 

Saranak, (new,) Capt. E. Turley—March 25, July 25, No- 

vember 25. 
ae aan Capt. A. Turley—April 25, August 25, Decem- 


ber 25. 
veins, (new,) Capt. J. W. Mierckeun—May 25, September 
5, January 25. ‘ 
From Liverpool to Philadelphia. 
Saranak, (new,) Capt. E, Turley—January 12, May 12, Sep- 

tember 12. 

—— Capt. A. Turley—February 12, June 12, Octo- 
er 12, 

Wyoming, (new,) Capt. J. W. Miercken—March 12, July 12, 
ovember 12, 

Thomas P. Cope, Capt. H. F. Miercken—April 12, August 

12, December 12. 

d<y~ These are first class Philadelphia built ships, having 
spacious and elegant cabins, and combining every quality to 
render them safe and expeditious conveyances. ‘They are 
abundantly supplied with stores of the best kind, and sail 
punctually, taking advantage of the tow and ice boats on the 
Delaware. 

Passage to Liverpool, $30; to Philadelphia, £20—without 
wines. . & A. COPE & CO., Philadelphia. 

Jan. 7. BROWN, SHIPLEY ,& CO., Liverpool. 

LUMBOTYPES.—Concert Hall, Pennsylvania Avenue 
Washington City, near Brown’s Hotel. 

Gold Medal awarded.—The proprietor of the Plumbe Na- 
tional Daguerrean Gallery, having discovered a mode of trans- 
ferring Daguerreotype to paper, is now prepared to execute 
this new style of portraiture at the rate of 100 fac simile copie: 
for ten dollars, including the original Daguerreotype. 

205 Baltimore street, Baltimore, adjoining Campbell's Jew- 

elry store. 

251 Broadway, New York. 

Boston, 75 Court and 58 Hanover streets. 

136 Chesnut street, Philadelphia. 

OcF- Instruction and apparatus furnished on reasonable 
terms. Jan. 7 

JOHN JOLLIFFE, Attorney und Counsellor at Law. Of- 
fice on the east side of Main, between Third and Fourth 
streets, Cincinnati, Ohio. Céllections carefully attended to. 

Refer to Thomas H. Minor, Dr. G. Bailey, Neff & Brothers, 
T. Kirby, Esq., Blachly & Simpson, C. Donaldson & Co., Cin- 
cinnati; Hon. J. W. Price, Hon. J. J. McDowell, Hillsborough, 
Onio; A. W. Fagin, St. Louis; J. J. Coombs, Gallipolis; N. 
Barrier, Esy., West Union, Ohio; Dr. A. Brower, Lawrence- 
burg, Indiana; 8. Galloway, Columbus, Ohio; Col. J. ‘Taylor, 
Newport, Kentucky; Gen. k. Collins, Maysville, Kentucky. 

Jan. 7. 

— AGENCY for the sale of Anti-Siavery Publi- 
calions, No.5 Spruce street, New York—The subscri- 
ber, as Agent of the Executive Committee of the American 
and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society, would inform the friends 
ot the cause that he has made arrangements with the pub- 
lishers of standard works on American Slavery, whereby he 
will be enabled to keep on hand, for sale at wholesale and re- 
tail, a full supply of the Anti-Slavery literature of this coun- 
try. There can be no doubt, that if the Tru7u, as it has been 
set forth by the advocates of emancipation, can be brought 
before the minds of our fellow-citizens, the most satisfactory 
results will be produced; and it is earnestly hoped that the 
facilities afforded by the estabiishment of this new Anti-Sla- 
very Depository will be suitably appreciated and improved. 

It is not deemed best to comprise in this advertisement a 
complete catalogue of the Books, Pamphlets, Tracts, Engray- 
ings, &c., now on hand. Such a list will probably be prepared 
and extensively circulated in the Spring. It may, however, be 
well to say, that among a large assortment of Publications 
may be found the following: 

Memoir of Rey. Charles T. Torrey; Voices of Freedom, by 
Whittier, last edition; Liberty Minstrel, by G. W. Clark, 
last edition ; Barnes on American Slavery; Bacon on Ameri- 
ean Slavery; Discussion between Rice and Blanchard; Home, 
written in prison, by C. T. Torrey; Unconstitutionality ot 
Slavery, by Spooner; Narrative of Lewis and Milton Clarke; 
Reproof of the American Church; Condensed Bible Argu- 
ment, by a Virginian; Alvan Stewart’s Argument; Winona, 
the Brown Maid of the South; the American Board and Slaye- 
holding, by Rev. W. W. Patton; German Anti-Slavery Alma- 
nac for 1847; Liberty Almanacs and Tracts, by the thousand, 
hundred, dozen, or single copy, &e. 

It is confidently hoped that no friend of Human Rights, on 
a visit to New York, will think of leaving the city without 
supplying himself with a quantity of our Publications. Orders 
from all parts of the country, enclosing the cash, and specify- 
ing how the parcel may be sent, will be promptly attended 
to, by WILLIAM HARNED, 

Jan. 7. Publishing Agent, No. 5, Spruce street. 
rPHE LIBERTY ALMANAC FOR 1847 is a pamphlet of 

48 closely printed pages, prepared with great care by a 
master hand, and illustrated by several engravings, designed 
and executed expressly for this work. In order to give the 
widest possible circulation to this valuable Anti-Slavery doc- 
ument, the wholesale price has been reduced to the following 
rates: 250 copies, or upwards, at $30 per thousand; 100 er 
200 copies, at $3.50 per hundred ; 5U copies for $2; 25 copies 
for $1, &c. 

All orders must enclose the cash, and should designate the 
conveyance by which they are to be forwarded. 

Also for sale, Rademacher’s German Liberty Almanac for 
1847; with a large variety of Anti-Slavery Books, Tracts, En- 
gravings, &c., at the Depository uf the American and Foreign 
Anti-Slavery Society, No. 5 Spruce street, by 

Jan. 7. WILLIAM HARNED. 

A. FAHNESTOCK’S VERMIFUGE.—The testimony 

¢ in its favor is overwhelming. The numerous certificates 

in possession of the proprietors have been voluntarily given. 

Many parents have been so utterly astonished at the number 

of worms discharged by their children, and the immediate im- 

provement in their health, that they could not be silent, but 

would lose no time in making known the facts to others, far 

and near, that there really was a certain cure for this danger- 
ous disease. 

The retail price is 25 cents per bottle, which brings it with- 
in the means of all. 


Certificate of the Mayor of the city of Lancaster, Penn. 
Lancaster City, July 3, 1544. 
Messrs. B. A. Fuhnestock & Co.: 

GENTLEMEN: Several of the younger branches of my fam- 
ily laboring under symptoms indicating worms induced the 
application of various remedies; and I am happy to say that 
your Vermifuge had the desired effect of, in one instance, re- 
moving the almost incredible number of 151 of the large 
worms from one patient, which, in addition to its other tested 
qualities in my family, establish the efficacy of your Vermi- 
fuge as a sure cure. 

M. CARPENTER. Mayor Lancaster City. 

This Vermifuge is equally effectual in cases of tape worm 
as in other forms of this disease, as well with adults as chil- 
dren. 

There are many other Vermifuges before the public, got up 
in similar style with ours, and they are frequently sold to the 
unsuspecting, as being either the same, or as good as ours. 
Put no confidence in such statements, but be sure to get the 
true and genuine B. A. Fahnestock’s Vermifuge, prepared at 
Pittsburg, as none are so efficacious and safe as this. 

i¢F~ For sale, wholesale and retail, by the proprietors, B. A. 
FAHNESTOCK & CO., by ALLEN & CO., and by Drug- 
gists generally. an. 7. 


AY ORTHINGTON G. SNETHEN, (late Solicitor of the 
General Land Office,) Attorney and Counsellor at Law, 
Washington, D. C., practices in the Supreme Court of the 
United States, and in the courts of Maryland, Virginia, and 
the District of Columbia; and acts as Agent for persons hav- 
ing business with Congress, the War, Treasury, Navy, and 
General Post Office Departments, the General Land Office, 
Pension Office, Office of Indian Affairs, Patent Office, &e. 
Feb. 11.—4t 5 
ILLIAM BIRNEY, Cincinnati, Ohio, Atiorney at Law, 
and Commissioner to take Depositions and Acknow- 
ledgments of Deeds for the States of Vermont and Connecti- 
cut, offers his services for the collection of claims in the Fed- 
eral and State courts of Ohio, and in the courts of Hamilton 
county. Office on Eighth street, two doors west of Main, op- 
posite the Methodist Book concern. Jan. 7. 


ILLIAM B. JARVIS, Jun., Attorney and Counselioi 
at Law, Columbus, Ohio. Office two doors north of 
American Hotel. 
Business connected with the profession, of all kinds, pune- 
tually attended to. Jan. 28. 
WPENCER & NORTH, Alforneys und Counsellors at 
Law, Syracuse, New York. 
Office, Standard Buildings. ISRAEL S. SPENCER. 
Jan. 28.—tf JOHN W. NORTH. 


W H. PETTIT, Attorney and Counsellor at Law, and 
e Solicitor and Counsellor in Chancery, and General 
Land Agent, Milwaukie, Wisconsin. , 

ics All professional busi promptly attended to. 

Feb. 4.—6t* 


TANLEY MATTHEWS, Aitorney and Counsellor at, 
Law, Cincinnati. Office on Main street, below Columbia, 
over the office of the Washington Insurance Co. Jan. 7. 
IGELOW & PEUGH, General Sapete for the recovery o1 
Claims before Congress and the Executive Departments, 
also, for procuring Patents for new inventions. 
= corner of E and Seventh streets, Washington, D. C. 
an. 7. 


AY EDICAL INSTITUTE OF CINCINNATI—Session of 
1847.—The Course of Lectures in this Institution fur 

the session of 1817 will commence in the Cincinnati College on 

MONDAY, the first day of March, and will continne four 

months. 

The following constitute the Board of Lecturers: 

Jesse P. Judkins, M. D).—Descriptive and Surgical Anat: 


omy. 

Charles Woodward, M. D.—Obstetrics and Diseases of 
Women. 

John A. Warder, M. D.—Medical Botany and Toxicology. 
Elijah Kendrick, M. D.—Surgery. 

John L. Vattier, M. D.—Theory and Practize of Medicine. 
George Mendenhall, M. D.—Diseases of the Skin and Gen- 
eral Pathology. 

Charles H. Raymond, M. D.—Medical Chemistry. 

George Stewart, M. Dd —Hygeian, and Diseases of the Eye 
and Ear. 
Each Lecturer will deliver two Lectures a week. 

The fees for the entire course will be twenty-five dollars. 
For further particulars, see Circulars, or address the Secre- 
tary. J. D. JUDKINS, M. D., President. 

Jan. 28.—3t GEO. MENDENHALL, Secretary. 
INKBINE & KIRMAN’S new Leather and Finding 

Store, No. 239 Main street, west side, second door below 
the Galt House, Cincinnati. F. & K. have, in connection with 
their Boot and Shoe Manufactory, opened and intend to keep 
constantly on hand a good assortment of Philadelphia Calf 
Skins, Kid, Morocco, pink and white Linings and Binding 
Skins, Spanish and Cincinnati Sole Leather, Pegs, Lasts, 
Boot Trees, Cramping Boards, Shoe Thread, Binding Threat . 
Linen Boot Web, Galloon, Shoe Ribbon, Laces and Lasting, 
Knives, Hammers, Pincers, Rasps, Awls, Sparables, Tacks, 
and every other article used in the manufacture of boots and 
shoes, e invite the attention of the Trade to our stock, 
which is all fresh, and has been selected with care, and will be 
sold, wholesale and retail, low, for Cash. 

Special attention will be paid to all orders sent to us, and 
every article warranted.! Jan. 7. 
LUMBE NATIONAL DAGUERREAN GALLERY, 

AND PHOTOGRAPHERS’ FURNISHING DEPOTS: 
awarded the gold and silver medals, four first premiums, and 
two — honors, at the National, the Massachusetts, the 
~~ — ae ee wer ena respectively, for 

e most splen i and best 
eet eases adlbsdiigdin 

ortraits taken in exquisite style, without re: 

Inatractions given in the art. wie — 

large assortment of apparatus and s 
“See ¥ae Slat, Muetapan meena 

ew York, 251 Broadway; Philadelphia, 136 Chesnut street ; 
Boston, 75 Court and 58 Hanover streate? Baltimore, 205 Bal- 
timore street; Washington, Pennsylvania avenue; Peters- 
burg, Virginia, Mechanics’ Hall; Cincinnati, Fourth and 
ou 176 Main street; Saratoga Springs, Broadway ; 
a 127 Vieille Rue du Temple; Liverpool, 32 Church 
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R. J. WHITE, Eclectic Botanic Physician, respectfu} 

— tenders his professional services to the citizens of (} 4 
cinnati and vicinity. Office, residence, and Botanic Medicing 
Store, on Sixth street, near Main, opposite the Galt House 
Those at a distance who cannot call on or send for him Dice 
cases are not beyond the reach of all medicines, by forwarding 
to him a statement of their age, the length of time they have 
been afflicted, symptoms, progress, and general nature of their 
complaints, (cash accompanying such statement, postage paid ) 
may procure the remedies necessary for their cure. ‘ 

Dr. W. having made chronic diseases an especial stndy, he 
would respectfully invite the attention of all those who are 
laboring under complaints of long standing to the above, as 
he feels fully warranted, by past success, in promising 
relief. : 

In addition to his stock of fresh Vegetable Medicines, },, 
also prepares and keeps constantly on hand his celebratey 
Vegetable Elixir, Vegetable Pills, and Indian Compound, — 

The Vegetable Elixir, from the unprecedeuted success which 
has attended its use, may be regarded as an infallible remey 
fur colds, coughs, consuimptions, spitting of blood, pain jn +), 
side and breast, irritation and soreness of the lungs, bronc},j. 
tis, difflculty of breathing, hectic fever, night sweats, emavi, 
tion and general debility, asthma, influenza, whooping cong) 
and croup. Every family should keep the Vegetable Klixiz 
on hand, not only to cure any of the above diseases alyo 
contracted, when it is almost the only source of hope, but 
counteract the tendency of the climate to consumptive Com. 
plaints, and to be used as a preventive medicine in all t}, “a 
cases proceeding from cold. . 

The Magic Liniment, from its extraordinary healing vir 

tues, has acquired an unrivalled reputation, supersediny 
similar preparations, and is used with great confidence as 
unfailing cure for rheumatism, neuralgia, bruises, s),7;, 
cuts, dislocations, burns, scaids, old sores, weakness, Stitt 
of the jvints, swelling of the glands of the throat, bronchitic 
white swelling, and swellings and inflammations genera), 
liseases of the spine, toothache, aches and pains wherever 1? 
vated, affections of the kidneys, spleen, liver, heart, and junc. 
It has been employed with eminent advantage in cholera 
cholera morbus, cramp and wind cholic, fevers, feyey and 
ague, piles, &c. The Magic Liniment has proved of superior 
eificacy in the treatment of disorders to which horses are }j,. 
ble, such as strains, galls, cuts, scalds, corks, scratches 
sweeny, stiffness of the joints, colic, bots, ke. This Linineyt 
is immeasurably superior to any similar preparation known jn 
turope or America, and every family should be suppliey 
with it. 

The Vegetable Pills have now become a standard medicine 
nniversally approved, and justly esteemed the best pill now 
known. They unite great power with milduesa of action, ang 
vperate throughout the whole length of the alimentary cana). 
which they thoroughly cleanse. They never fail to produce 
healthy action; they may be given to every age and sex: they 
remove all offensive accumulations in the bowels; they do not 
bring on subsequent constipation or costiveness; they stimu. 
iate all the surrounding organs to a healthy state; and they 
are of great utility in all cases where physic is required. As 
a Medwine for Femules, the Vegetable Pills are unequalled 
Acting upon the secretions and excretions, they remove from 
the system all obstructions and impurities; and, carrying 
away the morbid humors which occasion a sluggish and une 
jual circulation of the blood to the extremities, they inapart 
to the skin the glow of health, leaving it clear and blooming. 
They may be taken with entire safety and decided advantage 
in every variety of disease, in every peculiarity of eiremn- 
stance and situation, by all ages and both sexes. wherever ; 
cathartic, laxative, or alterative medicine may be required. 

The hulian Compound.—This is the only infallible remedy 
for scrofula, or king’s evil, white swellings, syphilitie anu 
mercurial diseases, cancerous ulcers, ulcers of all kinds, eru) 
tions on the skin, diseases of the bones, affections of the liver, 
dyspepsia, costiveness, rheumatism, gout, and all nervous and 
chrenic complaints occurring in debilitated constitutions. 
This agreeable compound is warranted as an infallible purifier 
of the blood, actually accomplishing all that it has Leen as 
serted sarsaparilla would do, but has never performed. It 
cleanses and purifies the blood, strengthens the stomach, r 
moves dyspeptic influences, soothes the nerves, checks a}l 
consumptive habits, and removes internal obstructions ani 
diseases that would otherwise cause injury to the liver and 
It is the most certain eradicator of constitutional ant 
hereditary complaints that can be employed, in the present 
state of medical science. It is, in fact, the only remedy upon 
which a reasonable hope of permanent recovery can be found 
ed, in those cases where the virus of the parent causes a de 
velopment of scrofula or syphilis in the child, and in all com 
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plicated cases, as in persons whose constitutions are broken 
down by mercury and arsenic, or by an improper or injud 

cious treatment of disease in general. Dr. White has uscd the 
indian Compound with distingtiished success in the treatment 


of the maladies named above, and found it equally efica: 
to all, to the infant as well as to the adult. Working it \ 
through the system with silent and effective power, it giyes 
tone and energy to both the secretory and excretory orgia 


and, as a remedy for the removal of F'emule Obstructions o 


us 


other diseuses, it is infallible. Persons afflicted with any te 
dency to eruptive diseases, inflammatory or chronic rhew 
tism, inflammation of the throat or tonsils, or other disorders 


indicating or growing out of radical impurity of the blood, are 
advised to provide themselves with this medicine. Dr. White 
has used the Indian Compound, with the most gratifying re- 
sults, in the treatment of a great number of cases of Syp/i- 
litic Diseases. Leven in the worst forms of this loathsome at 
fection, when the poison has been absorbed and taken into the 
circulating mass, the Indian Compound has promptly and 
thoroughly eradicated the virus from the system, aud pro- 
duced radical and permanent cures. 

Yhe first. No. of Dr. White’s Eclectic Journal of Health has 
been issued from the press, and is now ready for gratuitous 
distribution to all who may desire to be better informed as to 
the best means of curing and preventing disease, and promot 
ing health and longevity: In this No. of the Journal may lx 
found interesting notices of some of the maladies mentioned 
above, together with the uses and value of Dr. White's reme- 
dies for their relief and cure. They may be had at his cttice 
and Botanic Medicine Store, on Sixth street, near Main, oppo 
site the Galt House. 

The following are a few, taken from a large number of the 
flattering testimonials Dr. White has received and is receiving 
from those who may be seen here, and whose integrity no one 
will doubt: 





CINCINNATI, 1846. 

Dear Sin: Two or three years ago, in consequence of ex- 
posure, I was seized with a violent cold, which was svon 10! 
lowed by a bad cough, attended with free expectoration of a 
frothy mucus, streaked with blood. At the same time, | was 
greatly debilitated by night sweats, and suffered much from 
pain and soreness in the breast, and inflammation of the stom 
uch and bowels. My lungs and Jiver were both alarmingly at 
fected, and my friends looked upon my case as hopeless. 

For two years | was treated by soms of the ablest of the 
faculty in the city, but without experiencing any benclit 
whatever. I also used many of the most noted remedies of the 
day, in the hope that among them all I might meet with some- 
thing that would give me relief. The hope was a vain one. At 
last | was providentially advised to apply to you, sir; and the 
result is, 1 am still alive, and in the enjoyment of excellent 
health. My recovery was so rapid and complete, that, when | 
returned to the foundry, and resumed my business there, my 
fellow workmen looked upon me with astonishment, and sey 
eral of them have since told me that they had given up all 
expectation of ever seeing me alive. 

I am induced to make this statement from a desire that the 
afflicted may know the benefit I have derived from the use of 
your Vegetable Elixir, Magic Liniment, and Vegetable Pills, 
and to urge them to a like employnient of these remedies. 

Gratefully and respectfully yours, 
THOMAS CHAMBERS. 

Dr. WuiTE. 

P.S. To remove the doubts of the incredulous, you are at 
liberty to refer to me at Mossrs. Greenwood & Co.’s foundry, 
or at my residence. c. 

CincInnatI, 1846. 

Dear Sir: | certify that I have made much use of Dr 
White’s Magic Liniment in my family, and have found it 
valuable in so many cases of injury and illness, that I have 
come to regard it as indispensable to the health and comfort 
of my family. | have used it with great advantage in bruises, 
sealds, burns, &c.,and have successfully employed it in treat- 
ing the petty illnesses and more serious complaints of myself 
and children. In fact, it would be difficult to say what it is 
not good for. Some time ago, I had an attack of fever and 
augue; and notwithstanding the many remedies I used, and 
the medical aid 1 employed, I did not experience the slightest 
relief. Happening, fortunately, to have a bottle of Magic Lin- 
iment in my house, and believing it to be good for almost ey 
ery other form of complaint, I determined to try it for fever 
and ague also. I accordingly put ten or fifteen drops into a 
tea cup half full of water, and took it when the chill was on. 
In a very short time the chill passed off, and was followed by 
a profuse perspiration, which continued the greater part ot 
the night. In this way I cured fever and ague, and have had 
no return of it since. At another time I was very much af- 
tlicted with pites, and found no relief until | resorted again to 
the Magic Liniment, or, as my wife calls it, “cure all.” This 
time I diluted the Liniment with sweet oil, applied it to che 
parts, and was almost immediately relieved of all pain, and in 
a short time my cure was perfect and permanent. 1 do be- 
lieve it is good for more diseases than any remedy known. | 
always keep it in my family, and recommend others to do the 
same. EBENEZER HUNT. 

Dr. J. WuiTE. 

Cincinnatt, 1546. 

Dear Str: About twelve years ago, at the turn of life, | 
was so imprudent as to wade into the water, which broucit 
upon me a complication of female and other complaints, my 
aufferings from which for many years rendered life a burde: 
My head was disordered, my spine became diseased, my liver 
was affected, attended with dyspepsia. I was afflicted with 
palpitation of the heart; I had frequent attacks of inflamma 
tory rheumatism, causing an enlargement of the joints; my 
skin assumed a sallow, dark, spotted appearance, and | was 
left the mere wreck of a human being. 

During the long period of my sufferings, I was wader th 
eare of the best physicians of the country, but from whos 
treatment I received no benefit. I had almost abandoned thy 
hope of recoyery, believing all means of cure had been tried 
upon me in vain, when my attention was called to a case, in 
many particulars similar to my own, reported in the news): 
pers as having been successfully treated by you. I imumesli 
ately determined to place myself also under your care. In a 
very short time, after taking your Vegetable Elixir and Veve- 
table Pills, and applying your Magic Liniment, [ began to 
experience a decided change for the better, and in a few weeks 
I felt that my health was entirely restored. Indeed, the 
change in my appearance was so great and so sudden, that 
many of my friends, who had not seen me for a few months 
before, did not readily recognise me. If it can be the means 
of saving others of my sex the misery and puin I have sufler- 
ed during a period of nearly twelve years, | shall esteem my- 
self singularly fortunate. 

I will observe, in conclusion, that your remedies deserve a 
place in every family in the country, and | am sure they will 
have, as their excellence becomes more generally known. 

THIKZA A. LUKENS. 

Dr. J. Waite. Jan. 21. 


ghey ED LARD OIL.—Improved No. 1 Lard Oil, war- 
ranted to burn equal to sperm. It being manufactured 
without acids, and the gum extracted, lamps are neither ernst- 
ed nor machinery corroded in using it. It has been well tested 
on the Ohio, the Lakes,and some of the Atlantic cities. Orders 
received from all parts of the United States and the Britis! 
Provinces, and executed in any quantity, in strong barrels anil 
half barrels. For sale by 

THOMAS EMERY, Lard Oi] Manufacturer, 

No. 33 Water street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Jan. 7. 


iY EDARIS, MecKEE, & MARTIN, manufacture and keep 

constantly on hand, at their shop on Seventh street, 
three doors west of Main street, and at Bailey, Boyer, & Ar 
nold’s, Nos. 14 and 16 East Columbia street, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
a large and general assortment of all kinds of SCALES. Their 
Platform Scales are made from entire new patterns, upon 
their late improvements, some of which have never before 
been offered to the public, which are so constructed as to ren- 
der it utterly impossible for the works to get out of order— 
they having made greater improvements on Seales than any 
other manufacturers in the United States. It is only neces 
sary for those wanting a good article to call and examine their 
stock, to insure a very liberal patronage. Terms very rea 
sonable, and satisfaction warranted 

REFERENCES. 

Cincinnati.—Shreeve, Steele, & Co.; Gaylord, Morrell, & 
Co.; G. &. J. H. Shoenberger; Thomas H. Minor & Co.; U. 
Donaldson & Co. 

Louisville, Kentucky.—Clifton, Norton, & Co.; Hewett, 
Anderson, & Co.; Snead & Gardner. 

New Orleans.—Hewett, Heran, & Co.; Thomas B. Win- 
ston. Jan, 21. 


YPE AND PRINTERS’ MATERIALS.—The subser'- 

ber has taken the Type Foundry lately oceupied by 
Messrs. Cockcroft & Overend, No. 68 Ann street, in the city 
of New York, and will attend to all orders he may receive wi’! 
punctuality and despatch. All the type manufactured by the 
subscriber will be hand cast, and of good metal and finish; 
and he will furnish all kinds of Printers’ Materials of the best 
quality, at the usual prices, 

Mr. 4, A. T. Overend (lage of the firm of Cockeroft & Over- 
end) has been employed to superintend the manufacturing de- 
partment for the subscriber. 

Old type will be received in payment on the usual terms. 

Jan, 7 ROBERT TAYLOR. 

AWDON, WRIGHT, & HATCH, Bank Note Engravers 
and Printers, Corner of Fourth and Main streets, Uin- 
cinnati , Ohio. 

Bank Notes, Bonds, Bil!s of Exchange, Drafts, Bill Heads, 
Cards, Seals, ke, &o,, engraved ina superior style and at the 
shortest notice. 3 

This office has been established in this city for the past five 
years, and during that time has accumulated a stock of Dies, 
for the execution of Bank Notes and similar work, unsut- 
passed for variety, beauty, and number. > : 

All work intrusted to this office will be done in Cincinnat}, 
and not in New York or any other Eastern city, thereby 8av- 
ing time in transportation. se 

This office is oeiee the immediate supervision of GEORGE 
T. JONES, a practical Engraver, who has been in their em 
ply the last thirteen years. : 

ortraits, Landscapes, and similar works, will be attended 
to, and executed in the first style of the art. ‘ 

N. B. On hand, 75,000 sheots of superior Bank Note Paper, 
of various tints, Jan. 7. 
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